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Foreword: 


This project was initiated as an Independent Study through the University of Lethbridge. 
Originally envisioned as an investigation of the social effects of the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan in the area during the Second World War, the research topic was later 
expanded to include a broader study of wartime activities on the Lethbridge home front. The 
bulk of the research focused on the popular culture of the period, including both the types of 
activities in which people participated in the public sphere, as well as the various expressions 
of their attitudes and values. The attempt to place this research into its larger historical 
context accounts for a significant portion of the first and last sections of this work, resulting 
in a more comprehensive social history of the community in the midst of war. Thus while 
this paper explores the impact of the Second World War largely on the basis of the cultural 
activities and expressions of a defined community, it also attempts to reach some 
understanding of how society was more generally influenced by that experience. 
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Part 1 


The War Comes to Lethbridge 


Lethbridge in the late 1930s was a modest city of 
some 14,000 people. Marking its fiftieth birthday in 
1935, the city was nevertheless youthful, with close to 
50% of its population under the age of 25 and 
another 42% between the ages of 25 and 55.1 At the 
time of the census-taking in 1936, men outnumbered 
women as wage-eamers by a ratio of almost 3.5 to 1, 
despite almost equal representations of each within 
the larger community. They were employed in 
various occupations in the mining, transportation and 
communication, trade and commerce, and 
manufacturing industries; women, meanwhile, 
featured prominently in the service industry as 
nurses and teachers, domestic servants, housekeepers, 
and waitresses.2— Matching a pattern apparent 
throughout the province, a majority of the 
population claimed British descent, though the city 
was by no means culturally homogeneous. During 
the inter-war period, large numbers of Hungarians, 
other Europeans, and Chinese settlers added their 
numbers to those of German, Scandinavian, Slovak, 
Ukrainian or Polish origin who were among those 
ethnic groups already populating the city.? 
Lethbridge featured all of the conveniences and 
institutions appropriate to the third largest city in the 
province, with eleven schools, two major hospitals, 
five public parks and recreational grounds, and 
nineteen churches and other places of worship.* Yet 
it remained a relatively quiet community, of which 
Police Chief Nicholls remarked in 1935 that “major 
crime is non existent; the city is clean."5 


Lethbridge residents enjoyed various recreational 
and leisure opportunities in the late 1930s, many of 
which demonstrated a great deal of continuity with 
trends set in place early in the city's history. 
Theatrical and musical groups, pioneered locally by 
the Church and the North West Mounted Police,‘ 
continued to provide amateur and professional 
entertainment to the city throughout the pre-war 
period, although dampened somewhat by. the 
economic conditions of the 1930s.7 Sports also 
enjoyed active participation by large segments of 
society, and despite reduced funding to recreational 
facilities during the period, Lethbridge boasted 
numerous indoor and outdoor sports organizations, 
in addition to various informal sporting activities.* 


Baseball, soccer, tennis, and golf were popular during ° 


the summer, while participants and spectators alike 
flocked to the Lethbridge Arena to enjoy various 
winter sports.? Challenging Chief Nicholl's definition 
of "clean" were other forms of public entertainment 
including gambling, prostitution, and drinking — 
long-standing "vices" which had settled into the 
character of the city as early as the 1880s. Centered 
in the downtown Segregated Area in Lethbridge, 
these activities all continued to thrive through the 
Depression,'° providing much-criticized but equally 


pervasive forms of diversion. Still other 
entertainment media demonstrate the increasing 
influences of external — particularly American— 
popular culture in the community. Dances brought 
people together in large numbers in the 1930s, and 
were very popular during the rise of big band music 
emanating predominantly from the United States.” 
The Trianon Ballroom opened its doors in 1931, 
furnishing an additional venue aside from the 
Henderson pavilion and other halls, where local 
residents could enjoy live music and dancing several 
times per week.!2 Popular music was broadcast along 
with various other programs from the city's radio 
station, CJOC.'3 Meanwhile, movies provided an 
especially popular form of mass entertainment in 
Lethbridge, attracting audiences in increasing 
quantities to the Roxy, Majestic, Lealta, and Capitol 
theatres to view Hollywood stars on the big screen.* 


Lethbridge remained predominantly an 
agricultural service centre through the 1930s, 
deriving much of its wealth from wheat and other 
agricultural products.'5 Consequently, the city was 
subject to the impact of the Great Depression which 
brought so much devastation and hardship to westem 
Canada generally. Lethbridge had its share of 
unemployment, deflated prices, and curtailed 
development, and many locals knew the devastation 
of failed crops and the shame of relief lines.'* Coal 
miners fell victim to declining production rates, 
hastened by the Stock Market crash and the dry 
conditions in the surrounding area,!”? which decreased 
demand throughout much of the local industry's 
market. In June 1936 the industry showed the most 
alarmingly high number of people not at work, at 
78%.'® Yet not all people were adversely affected by 
the Depression conditions, and among those who 
were, not all were affected equally. The prolonged 
droughts and dust-storms which had hit south- 
eastern Alberta and Saskatchewan in the mid-1930s 
did not have such a drastic impact on Lethbridge, 
leaving local farmers to experience an 
uncharacteristic expansion in the agricultural 
industry through the period.'® Those people who 
could manage to maintain their jobs profited from 
price erosion which, though disastrous for retailers, 
was welcomed by consumers with reduced budgets. 
Meanwhile, even those who did not fare among the 
lucky ones were assisted by government relief, which 
offered a buoy to the unemployed, helping them to 
get through the decade with at least the bare 
necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. By 1939, 
the economy was showing marked improvements, 
and the city looked forward with hopes of "facing 
better things in the next few years."2! 


The final summer of the 1930s featured two 
important events which were enjoyed by and 


reflective of the community at the close of the 
decade. One of these was the official opening of 
Kenyon Field, which took place on 7 June 1939. 
Highlighted by "one of the most outstanding aerial 
exhibitions yet seen in this section of the west," the 
dedication of Lethbridge's new airport included stunt 
performances and flying demonstrations, followed 
by an evening dance at the Lethbridge Arena? The 
airport, Served by Trans-Canada Air Lines, linked the 
city to the newest transportation technologies of the 
time; to local businesses, it represented the spirit of 
progress and the symbols of modernity — "speed, 
convenience and efficiency." The Lethbridge 
Board of Trade celebrated Kenyon Field as “a pilot's 
dream,” calling it "one of the finest airports on the 
North American continent."25 It was a matter of 
pride for local residents as well, commemorated by a 
special fifty-six page issue of the Lethbridge 
Herald,* and a civic half-holiday on the occasion of 
its opening. Despite rainy and muddy conditions, 
the dedication of the new air field attracted an 
estimated 35,000 people — a number more than 
doubling the total population of the city at the time 
— from locations as far away as Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Los Angeles, and White Horse.?” The 
airport is reflective of a new vigour pervading the era 
— one which sought to abandon the Depression 
mentality for a fresh and promising future. It is also 
representative of the quickened pace of development 
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Front cover of souvenir program for official opening 
of Kenyon Field, 7 June 1939. Pi9683131000-GP 


and prosperity in the midst of which Lethbridge 
would enter a new decade. 


Overlapping Kenyon Field's grand opening was 
another major event for local residents. From May 
17 to June 15, 1939, King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth realized the first-ever visit of a reigning 
monarch to Canada.2® Despite the passing of the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931, which made Canada 
a free and independent nation within the British 
Commonwealth,” the affair was nonetheless momen- 
tous for a country still integrally linked to the 
Empire. At the time of the 1936 census-taking, 68% 
of Lethbridge residents claimed British descent, with 
20% of the total population having actually been 
born on the British Isles.3° Though Lethbridge was 
not among the royal couple's Alberta destinations, 
many locals demonstrated their devotion to the 
Crown by travelling to the neighboring cities of 
Medicine Hat or Calgary to glimpse their King and 
Queen.?! The visit stimulated concerted displays of 
patriotism, while reinforcing strong emotional ties to 
the Crown throughout the country. Souvenir publi- 
cations reinforced Canadians’ pride in their British 
connection, recalling the "priceless privileges it [had] 
bestowed"2? upon them, and confirming their loyalty 
as "their Majesties’ dutiful subjects."2? It was a timely 
event, still very much current in Canadians’ minds 
when the call to arms came only three months later. 
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Canada entered the war against Germany on 10 
September 1939. Approximately 1,750 people, or 
close to 13% of the city's population enlisted or were 
conscripted into military service, 122 of whom would 
die by the conflict's end. Although this enlistment 
rate is still higher than the national figure, it 
nevertheless represents a decrease from that of the 
First World War,** reflecting the hesitance and 
subdued enthusiasm with which Canada generally 
greeted the Second, despite its potential for creating 
jobs and boosting the economy decidedly out of the 
Depression era. The country had surfaced only 
twenty years earlier severely scarred and tempered 
by the experience of four bloody and brutal years of 
combat; Lethbridge alone had lost 261 people to the 
fighting.” Local citizens continued to display a 
great deal of resolve in their desire to serve their 
King and their country, declaring their creed to love 
their Country, to "obey and maintain its laws; to 
respect its flag; and to defend it against all 
enemies."** Yet, it was with a more realistic and 
restrained approach that many enlisted for military 
service after 1939. As one local commentator stated: 


. .. these men did not join up in a wave of 
enthusiasm, flag waving and band playing such 
as ushered in that last Great War. They are 
under no illusion as to what lies before them. 
They know all about gas, gangrene and all the 
other horrors of war, yet . . . have voluntarily 
offered their services to their King and 
Country.*9 


While Lethbridge was located a significant 
distance from the actual physical threats of war, the 
city was nevertheless visibly affected by the world- 
wide conflict. The war took many forms in 
Lethbridge, all of which constituted a significant part 
of the every-day experience of the city's inhabitants 
during the period. Perhaps its earliest and most 
conspicuous presence was that of the uniformed 
soldiers housed at the downtown barrack grounds. 
Prior to the war, Lethbridge was home to 18" Field 
Artillery Regiment of the Militia. The 20 Anti- 
Tank Battery — originally the 20% Field Battery — 
was the first military unit from within the regiment to 
be mobilized, and the only one which would spend 
any significant length of time stationed in the city 
before departing for further service in May 1940.*° 
It consisted of about 160 men, nearly all from 
Lethbridge and area, in addition to the 108" Anti- 
Tank Battery from Kimberley and Vancouver, who 
joined them in October.“ Other local units included 
the 39th Battery, the 55" Light Aide Brigade, the 6" 
Field Park Company, and the 112" Light Anti- 
Aircraft Battery, all of which were formed in 1941.4 
Yet none had the visibility locally as did the 20, 
Recruiting parades, begun as early as 1939 to 
encourage enlistment, served to generate awareness 
and stimulate interest in military service, while the 
initial duties of the unit in guarding local establish- 
ments would certainly have hastened an ominous 
sense of war among the civilian population.” 


The Royal Canadian Air Force also had a 


particularly strong presence in the area, as it did 
throughout the Canadian prairies. In December 
1939 an agreement was signed between Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand which laid plans 
for the training of pilots and air crew from among 
the various countries involved.44 Known as the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the scheme 
had, by 1945, graduated over 130,000 students at 
stations across Canada,“ two of which were based in 
Lethbridge. The No.5 Elementary Flying Training 
School was the first BCATP school to operate locally, 
opening in June of 1940 at Kenyon Field. It offered 
six-week courses consisting of lectures and light 
aircraft training, to test potential pilots in their first 
round of actual flight. The area was ideal for flying 
training; in addition to its large, flat expanses, Trans- 
Canada Airlines officials speculated that, “if a pilot is 
better than Lethbridge wind, he is better than 
anything."*© However, these “Herculean drafts"*’ 
proved too powerful for the light aircraft, and the 
school was relocated less than a year later to High 
River.“® Kenyon Field was not quiet long, and in 
October of 1941, the No.8 Bombing and Gunnery 
School — a much larger station than the first — 
opened its doors. This facility was designed to train 
specialized air crew, and reached a capacity of over 
1500 personnel during its three years in the city.*9 
Both schools, particularly the No.8 B&G, brought a 
considerable number of international students to the 
city, including air men from New Zealand, Australia, 
and Great Britain. Not only did the air training 
program expose Lethbridge to new cultural 
influences through these students' varied — though 
almost uniformly British — background; it also had 
noteworthy economic implications to the city, 
providing Lethbridge civilians with jobs and local 
merchants with welcome profits.*° 


Even more conspicuous than these other wartime 
additions to the city of Lethbridge, was the 
Internment Camp No. 133. Completed in October 
1942, the facility was the largest POW camp in 
Canada, with a capacity of over 12,500 internees. It 
was located just north-east of the city, and formed an 
entire community within itself, equipped with its own 
barracks, mess halls, administrative buildings, and 
recreation halls, among other facilities.* The camp 
was certainly visible to the neighboring community, 
with its capacity almost equal in size to Lethbridge's 
entire population. The prisoners — mostly Germans, 
captured from battlefields in Africas? — would have 


-Tepresented the closest encounter many city residents 
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would come to the actual "enemy." Yet, due to the 
nature of the facility and its purpose in isolating 
large groups of men under strict supervision, the 
camp operated with very little interaction with the 
local community beyond the work some prisoners 
were assigned in area beet fields, or the contacts 
made by guards or civilian workers at the camp.*? 
For many, the large compound fenced with barbed 
wire, with its thousands of nameless strangers living 
within, must have seemed a massive and remarkable 
intrusion into the normally quiet and peaceful 
community they had known prior to the war. 
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Flying instructors, No.5 Elementary Flying Training School, Lethbridge, c.1 
P19871162000-GP Glonbow Archives, Calgary, Canada NA-3277-25 
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At right - Leading Aircraftsmen 
Gerald McKeman of Calgary 
and Thomas Perley-Martin of 
Winnipeg, in cockpit of aircraft 
at No.5 Elementary Flying 
Training School, Lethbridge, 


c.1940. Glenbow Archives, Calgary, 
Canada NA-2864-3445-11 
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GASOLINE LICENCE AND RATION COUPON BOOK 
LICENCE 


The owner of the motor vehicle bearing the provincial licence plate number im- 

rinsed on (ne cover of this book (having been registered for the purpose of gasoline 

control) 1S HEREBY LICENSED 10 purchase graded gasoline for use only in the 
operation of such motor vehicle, subject fo strict compitance with the following 


CONDITrFONS 


1, It te understood and agreed that this sone-halt coupon te tendered In er- 
licence and the attached ration coupona are chamge for graded gasoline, the entire 
Issued {n reapect of the eaid motor vehicle motor vehicle licence plate number 
and are and ehalll remain the property of the shows on the front cover hereof shall be 
Oil Controller and are not tranaferable, and wricten in ink on each one-half coupon. 
may be canceiled oF varied at any time. 3. The only gavoline used to operate the 

The sttached coupons ere not vaid motor vehicle shall be graded guscline 
4 for exchange for graded (aa designated by the Oil Controller), which 
oline until che motor vehicle gasoline shall] be obtained jn accordance 
nce plate number shown on the with the orders of the Oil Controlier, 
front rover herecf has been written in Including any order hereafter made, and 
Ink on each and every coupon. Thle shall be used in compliance with the pro- 
muat be done Immediately upon visions of the sald orders and of this licence 
receipt of the book. Provided that if 
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and the attached ration coupons. 








LICENCE—Gontinued 

4. The said graded gasoline shall be 
delivered of acquired only on surrender 
of the number of the attached coupons 
required for the gallonage obtained. 

5. The graded gasoline obtained on 
surrender of the attached coupons shall be 
used in the operation of the said motor 
vehicle only and ahall not be used, renold, or 
given for use in wny other motor vehicle 
or any marine engine. 

6. Each ration coupon attached hereto 
shall be valid only white remaining so 
attached (and after the motor vehicle licence 
plate oumoer has been written thercon in 
accordance with psragraph 2 hereof) and 
when it ls detached by the person deliver- 
ing graded gasoline at the time when such 
sraded gasoline |e delivered by bim to the 
faid motor vehicle. Every ration coupon 
Bot detached by « peraon delivering gasoline 
fo the motor vebicle muat remain attached 


LICENCE-—Consinued 

Each coupon authorues the delivery of 
euch gallonage of graded gusoline a3 the 
On troller 1, from time to time, 
determine. 

9. Any alteration, obliteration or mutl- 
lation of the whole or any part of thie 
Gasoline Licence and Ration Coupon Book 
or of the seria) number or motor vehicle 
licence plate number on the front thereof 
shall cancel this licence and render the 
attached coupons lovalid, and any altera- 
tion, obliteration or mutilatlon of a one unit 
coupon of @ fractional unit cou shall 
render the one unit coupon or the fractional 
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hereto, and thls licence and ration coupon 
book muat he delivered for inspectlan by 
the Oll Controttes or his representative at 
any time, 

7. Uf title to the said motor vehicle 
changes, or if by reason of 8 change in the 
use of the said motor vehicle or for any 
other reason the peraon who obtained thie 
licence and ration coupon book becomes 
disentitled to this licence of to the use of 
the altached ration coupons, then such 
Ganoline Licence and Ration Coupon Book 
and the coupons contalned therein shail 
forthwith become invalid and auch person 
shall forthwith give notice to, and send thie 
licence and ration coupon book to, the 
nearemt office of the Oil Controller in the 
province in which auch person resides. 

8, Thia licence authorizes the purchase 
in the year commencing April 1, 1945, and 
ending March 31, 1046. of graded gapollne 
In accordance with and in exchange for the 
coupons attached in thisration coupon book. 








unit coupon respectively invalid, end no 
peraon aluall deliver or acquire gasoline in 
exchange for any auch altered, obliterated 
or mutilated coupon. 





any order (including 
made) of the Oil Controller by the owner of 
the eaid inotor vehicle or by any person In 
possession of it who acquired such posses 
sion with his consent express or implied. 


GO. 


Oil Controller for Canada. 


ty to ony breach of the condistans of the above 
tvoller ie guilty of an offence and liable to the 


penairies provided by law. 





The gummed windshield sticker issued with your Gasoline Licence and Rution 
Coupon Book must be aMfred to ingide af windshield before graded gasoline may 
be purchased in eachange for Gasoline Ration Coupons. 
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Controller if the Motos Vehicle 
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St te véhicule automobile pour 
teguel ila été émis est véndu, 
cédé ou autrement transmis, 
vous deves retourner immédia- 
tement ce permis d’essence avec 
carnet de coupons dé rations 
aun bureau régional du régis- 
seur des huiles pour le Canada. 
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Beyond these military establishments, which were 
the most obvious physical manifestations of war in 
Lethbridge, were the myriad ways in which the daily 
routines of life were altered, reorganized, or impeded 
altogether by demands imposed by the Second 
World War. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
began operations in September 1939, instituting 
price and wage controls to manage inflation by 
1941.4 Food distribution was one of the first areas 
to be regulated. A system of ration coupons for 
products such as tea, sugar, coffee and butter, came 
into effect in 1942, along with various meat 
restrictions in 1943.55 Nutritional programs were 
devised to help housewives “build a healthier, sturdier 
nation" through balanced meals despite food 
rationing, urging them to "eat right to work and 
win."5* Gasoline coupons were similarly allocated on 
an individual basis, with the first ration coupon 
books hitting the city in March 1942.7 Gasoline 
licence holders were required to display windshield 
Stickers in order to purchase fuel, and any offenses 
or misuses were punishable by law.** Such wamings 
of "severe penalties" for infraction as those which 
appeared on coupon books, reflect the widespread 
use of exhortations throughout local and national 
media, which served to increase the effectiveness of 
uniform government regulations and wartime 
controls. 


In addition to its authority in dictating which 
products would be available and in what quantities, 
the Wartime Prices and Trades Board had enormous 
powers in controlling consumption through various 
other means. Bulletins issued to retailers across the 
country directed businesses as to how certain 
products should be advertised or displayed, in order 
to minimize popular desire for materials required for 
war industries. Products manufactured with rubber 
such as garden hoses, rubber dog toys, or various 
sports balls, for example, could not be displayed in 
store windows or pictured in advertisements after 
April of 1942.59 Fashion was equally deeply 
influenced by the availability of materials. Men's 
clothing styles were "simplified" after March 1942, 
eliminating pleats, trouser cuffs, and all double- 
breasted suits and tuxedos; as well as restricting coat 
lengths and other details of manufacture. While 
controls such as these were successful in maintaining 
a relatively low cost of living through the war,” they 
nevertheless illustrate the extent to which the daily 
routines of life were influenced and shaped by the 
government for the purposes of war. The impact was 
SO great as to pervade nearly all aspects of popular 
consciousness for the duration of the war and into 
the post-war period. 


The Depression experience of the 1930s in many 
ways prepared local citizens for the demands and 
sacrifices which they would face at the close of the 
decade. After a full ten years of varying degrees of 
economic and social deprivation, Lethbridge 
residents were called to war along with the rest of 
Canada, as allies to the British motherland. Through 
the next six years, the shape and characteristics of 
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daily life would be directed in large measure by the 
extent of human and material resources required for 
global conflict. Yet the needs of war seemed easily 
met by a society already habituated to the arts of 
thrift, the realities of destitution, and the need to "pull 
together at every turn"? engendered by the 
depression economy and mentality. There were 
some very welcome practical benefits involved in 
constructing, supplying, or serving in the Allied 
effort, including significant boosts to the economy 
and abundant jobs. Yet, somewhat less tangibly, the 
war also provided an opportunity by which local 
residents, acting in the public sphere toward common 
goals, could become active agents in the creation of a 
new post-war society. Due in large part to their 
willingness — and the imperatives placed upon them 
— to put off individual desires for the greater goal 
of Victory, Lethbridge residents contributed 
enormous resources and support to the struggle for 
"liberty, justice and peace" through their daily 
actions during six years of war. They would also 
succeed, by war's end, in pulling themselves 
decisively beyond the Depression era, facing in 
1945, a future of enormous prosperity and growth.® 


The Second World War had profound effects on 
Lethbridge society. Families were wrenched apart by 
the departure of parents, children, siblings, and loved 
ones for military service — none of whom were 
guaranteed return. Those left at home were 
bombarded with continual appeals to support a war 
whose horrors they would never actually witness, 
against an enemy whose evil they would never 
personally experience. They were rationed, despite 
having more money in their pockets than at any 
other time in their recent experience, and restricted 
in what foods they could eat, how far they could 
drive, and what clothing they could wear. Yet, 
despite all of the ways in which their daily lives were 
distorted and refashioned for the purposes of war, 
they knew they "must and shall come through with 
flying colors, even though victory may only be 
attained through enormous sacrifices." Perhaps the 
most important factor in the achievement of these 
goals was the popular culture in the city during the 
period. It furnished and perpetuated the values and 
ideals around which the community would rally, 
defining both their cause and the ways in which they 
would achieve that cause. It also served to maintain 
high levels of morale, giving people an opportunity 
to release tensions, escape pressures, or maintain 
some semblance of normal life in the midst of drastic 
change. Including in its broadest definition all of 
those aspects of life which engaged public attention 
and gave voice to the consciousness of mass society 
— from large public rallies, to newspaper articles, to 
perceptions of women — the popular culture during 
the early 1940s in Lethbridge reveals a great deal 
about the ways in which the Second World War was 
both integrated into the experience of ordinary 
people on the Canadian home front, and realized by 
that experience. 


Part 2: 


Together For Victory 


Canada's entry into the Second World War 
demanded active participation by every citizen, to 
ensure that full-scale human and material resources 
were mobilized toward a rapid and final victory. As 
the government's power increased through such 
means as the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
the War Measures Act, so too did its conspicuousness 
in daily life. Every medium became a tool to 
disseminate appeals for public support, including 
radio, film, newspapers, posters, and other printed 
materials. Citizens were asked to restrict their 
consumption by salvaging scrap materials and waste, 
eating balanced meals, following clothing 
restrictions, and simply doing without all non- 
essentials. They were also encouraged to increase 
their productivity by filling labour shortages in the 
workforce, converting their wartime savings into 
government bonds, and even changing their 
schedules to conform to the new daylight savings 
plan.! Yet the Second World War on the home front 
represented much more than a series of government 
restrictions and demands. In a very real sense, 
Canada became immersed in the rhetoric of sacrifice, 
battle, and ultimate victory, to the extent that even 
those aspects of life which had little if anything to do 
with war took on new meaning through context and 
association with it. In Lethbridge during the period 
1939 to 1945, the theme of war came to underlie 
almost all aspects of culture, including music, movies, 
dance styles, theatre, and sporting events. It also 
became the crux of many social activities, providing 
incentive for service and sacrifice, as well as a source 
for inflating morale and community achievement. 


The integration of popular culture and wartime 
goals was perhaps most conspicuous in the 
government's appeals for financial assistance from 
the citizenry, particularly through the sale and 
promotion of war savings bonds. Victory Loan 
drives were massive affairs, coordinated nation-wide 
and enhanced through visual imagery, large public 
rallies, and a competitive spirit. Nine war bond 
campaigns were held in Lethbridge between 1941 
and 1945, drawing such enormous support that the 
community became a five-time per capita leader 
among all cities in Canada,? raising a total of over 12 
million dollars.? Local contributions to war securities 


represented over $1,000 for every Lethbridge - 


resident —- the highest per capita subscription of any 
city in Canada.* Much of this success can be 
attributed to the leadership of Chairman Art Baalim, 
who served a similar role in the First World War in 
organizing the local sections of government bond 
campaigns.’ Baalim orchestrated all but one drive, 
assisted by teams led by the city’s five service clubs, 
which included the Lions, Kinsmen, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Gyro Clubs. In addition, there was one team 
supported by the C.P.R., another which managed 
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payroll subscriptions and an eighth which 
administered special subscriptions from such 
companies as Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lethbridge Coilieries, and Sick’s Lethbridge 
Brewery. Each team competed for a Victory Loan 
Shield, sending their "armies" of volunteer salesmen 
to canvass homes for subscriptions during the three- 
week campaigns.® 


Victory Loan drives were important parts of the 
city's popular culture during the war, making use of 
virtually every available medium to promote sales, 
bombarding local residents with a unified message 
which comprised an important part of the 
community's consciousness during the period. 
Campaigns were launched in Lethbridge with huge 
rallies, which were very well attended by local 
residents. For the opening of the Second Loan Drive 
in February 1942, thousands flocked to the Arena to 
see Hollywood actor Ian Hunter and California 
Sunshine girl, Miss Evelyn Dinsmoor, both of whom 
made personal appearances as goodwill ambassadors 
of the United States. Miss Dinsmoor thrilled the 
crowd with her "pretty face, striking figure and 
entertaining ability,"7 as she demonstrated flag 
waving, tap dancing, and singing. Ian Hunter, like 
other military, civic, and religious speakers present, 
commended the local efforts and encouraged even 
greater contributions, while Mike Mountain Horse 
and other Minor Chiefs from the Blood Reserve lent 
their support. The audience took in further 
performances by military bands and singers, and saw 
a special Dragon Dance performed by members of 
the Chinese Masonic Order.* Canada's famous flying 
ace, George "Buzz" Beurling, was in town to promote 
the Fourth Victory Loan drive,’ while other 
Hollywood personalities and similar “patriotic 
pageantry" were part of the kick-off for each 
campaign. 


Not only did these rallies serve to generate 
enthusiasm for the loan drives —- which from the 
results, evidently worked rather well — but they were 
also important forms of entertainment, bringing 
huge crowds together in support of the war. CJOC 
Radio station combined solicitation with 
entertainment in other ways by broadcasting the 
rallies, and by doing weekly programs in support of 
service clubs selling War Savings Stamps.’° Other 
local businesses helped to sell the war while using the 
war to sell their products, publishing advertisements 
in the Lethbridge Herald reminding readers that "it's 
freedom versus slavery" and encouraging them to 
"buy the Victory Loan and back the attack."" But 
perhaps the greatest public attractions staged to 
generate donations for the war were mock air raids, 
arranged in conjunction with the Community War 
Chest campaign in November 1941, and the Third 







Left - Leaders of the 2nd Victory Loan Campaign, 
c.1942 P19971026011-GP 


Centre - Downtown speech platform for Victory 
Bond campaign, c.1939-1945 Pi9790093000-GP 


Below - Crowd gathered for Victory Bond rally at 
the corner of 4th Avenue and 6th Street South, 
c.1942-1944, p19851047038-GP 


Victory Loan Campaign in October 1942. Both 
began at 9:25 in the evening, at which time all of 
Lethbridge was shrouded in a _ twenty-minute 
blackout coordinated city-wide, and "blitzed" by 
bomber planes from the No.8 Bombing and 
Gunnery station. Wailing sirens, clouds of smoke, 
searchlights, and simulated bursting bombs drew 
thousands of people to downtown streets while others 
in the city, not aware of the events, mistook the 
effects for actual fires.!? Such spectacles were the 
closest most local civilians would come to first-hand 
experience of the devastation of war. In helping to 
make the distant battles somewhat more immediate, 
they also contributed legitimacy and urgency to the 
campaigners’ petitions for support. 


Lethbridge residents established an admirable 
record as a giving, public-spirited community early 
in the war, and spent the next few years trying to 
outdo themselves. As Victory Loan contributions 
increased, almost tripling in totals from the first to 
the ninth loan drives,'? so too did the number of ways 
in which war service was rendered. On 13 September 
1939, the War Charities Act was passed by the federal 
government as a means of supervising the collection 
and distribution of funds raised by voluntary war 
services. After March 1941, certain organizations 
were given grants by the federal government in order 
to facilitate and consolidate fund-raising activities, 
including the Salvation Army Red Shield War 
Services Fund, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. War 
Services Funds, the Navy League of Canada, and 
Others. In addition, the Canadian Red Cross Society 
was permitted to continue its appeals in light of the 
essential services it provided.'* Lethbridge had a 
strong tradition of membership in voluntary 
associations prior to 1939,'5 and when the war broke 
out, local clubs complemented the efforts of these 
other national organizations, declaring it their main 
objective to aid in every manner possible to the war 
effort. While individuals gave freely of their time 
and energy toward various projects and endeavors, 
the responsibility for sponsoring and organizing 
activities was taken up mainly by these volunteer 
service clubs and citizens’ committees in the city. 
Participation in such organizations brought 
individuals in greater numbers into the public sphere, 
forming yet another means by which war service 
became a community-oriented, popular activity 
during the war. 


The local Community War Chest was established 
in 1941, consolidating various fund-raising drives 
into a single annual appeal which raised close to 
$50,000 each year, in addition to the funds invested 
in Victory bonds.!”? These drives were accompanied 
by parades, in which such groups as the Sea and Air 
Cadets, the Salvation Army, Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, Red Cross, YMCA, and I.O.D.E. staged their 
causes on colourful floats.1* Other endeavors 
included a salvage committee, under the direction of 
Chairman A.W. Shackleford, later Mayor of the city, 
which opened a hut near the Majestic Theatre in 
January 1942.19 The local branch of the Red Cross 
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gathered regularly to make hospital supplies, 
distributed wool for knitting, and sent clothing to 
bombed out areas of Britain; they also established a 
blood donor clinic in the fall of 1943 which was 
furnished by local service clubs and attended by 
volunteer doctors, nurses, and other staff.2° The 
I.0.0.F. donated $2000.00 to the government for 
war purposes and an additional $500.00 to the Lord 
Mayor's Fund for London air raid victims?! — all in 
an effort to raise public support for the war. 
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Women responded particularly enthusiastically to 
appeals to "Back the Attack," and voluntary services 
were one area which offered them an especially 
strong voice and active presence in wartime activities. 
The 1.0.D.E. was the largest women's service club in 
the city, with five local chapters operative during the 
period, all of which were intent on "raising money by 
every means known to feminine ingenuity."2? These 
included the Sir Alexander Galt, the Major Jack Ross, 
the Dr. Frank Mewburn, the Jane Megarry, and the 
Military Chapters, the latter of which was affiliated 
unofficially with the Canadian Legion until it 
established its own Ladies Auxiliary in 1945.2 The 
I.0O.D.E. performed a wide range of community 
services, including opening the country's first War 
Savings Stamps Hut. This project achieved so much 
success that it was copied in Calgary, Edmonton, and 
other centres across Canada.“ Also responsible for 
local salvage drives before the national committee 
was formed in Lethbridge, the I.0.D.E. additionally 
collected and sent clothing and cash donations to 
bombed areas of Britain, held raffles, and donated 
cash toward such projects as furnishing the Canadian 
Legion Hut at the No.8 B & G station.% 


Members of the I.0.D.E. also served as 
provisional guardians and mothers to enlisted men 
and women stationed in the city. They brought 
fruits, cigarettes, and magazines to patients in local 
military hospitals, entertained soldiers or air crew at 
their homes during leaves or on special occasions,?6 
and knit sweaters and gloves for the men at No.8. 


.to undertake the 
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Undoubtedly much appreciated were the parcels of 
comfort containing such items as socks, records, 
playing cards and candies, which they sent to 
relatives and to the city's "adopted" H.M.C.S. 
Lethbridge naval crew overseas.?” Ladies of the 
McLean School District performed similar duties, 
meeting in members’ homes after forming as the 
McLean War Workers in October 1941. This group, 
in addition to sending parcels to boys overseas, 
knitted garments from wool distributed by the Red 
Cross, made a donation to the Boy Scouts to 
purchase Victory Garden seeds, and held raffles, 
socials, and rummage sales to raise money for other 
projects. Although composed of only eleven 
women during the group's three-year life, the Mclean 
War Workers were one of many women’s groups 
who reflected a common desire to contribute their 
skills and energy to the greater cause, which they 
accomplished with impressive dedication. 
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Student pilots relaxing in barracks reading magazines and 
letters, No.5 E.F.T.S. Lethbridge, August 1940. 
Glenbow Archives, Calgary, Canada NA-2864-3445-16 
Voluntary service extended to children as well, 
and was in several ways encouraged through 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
and Sea and Air Cadets. These organizations, drawn 
from firm military traditions, emphasized qualities 
such as citizenship, leadership, and physical fitness. 
The Commanding Officer of the No.8 B&G 
remarked after a visit by the Lethbridge Air Cadets 
to the station that they were a "fine group of lads and 
all potential aircrew." This suggests the importance 
of such organizations as the cadets in providing 
effective training ground for youth who were not yet 
of age to join the service, thus establishing a pool of 
willing and prepared recruits from which the military 
could draw. Other programs were designed with this 
objective in mind, such as the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program, which established a local 
branch under the direction of George Swedish. 
Focusing primarily on physical health, the program 
was founded on the resolution to instill in the minds 
of Canadian youth "the inherent value of the 
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democratic method as opposed to the dictator way of 
life" as well as the responsibilities which this 
necessarily implied for the citizen.2° All physical 
activities included in the program were chosen for 
their inherent value to a country at war. Gymnastics 
promoted physical strength, balance, flexibility, and 
agility, while folk dancing engendered a feeling of 
camaraderie. Mat tumbling contained an element of 
play and instilled a sense of achievement, whereas the 
value of pyramids lay in the fact "that all members 
may participate, regardless of their physical abilities" 
thereby developing teamwork and cooperation.! 


Thus while this training program fashioned 
model citizens, the organizations to which youth 
belonged worked side-by-side with the service clubs 
and committees of which their parents and teachers 
were members. Assisting with salvage drives, the Boy 
Scouts collected all sorts of scrap materials including 
rags, bones, grease, glass, and rubber, to be reused 
for war industries.*2 Scouts and Girl Guides collected 
money for the Air Raid Victims fund in conjunction 
with the mock bombings,®? while the I.0.D.E. had a 
junior affiliate in the Elizabeth McKillop Chapter.*+ 
Yet children who were not members of such formal 
organizations had an equally great role to play in the 
war. Plans were drawn up between the Auxiliary War 
Services Council and the Salvage Committee, 
whereby each Friday students would bring 
newspapers and magazines to school for reuse.*> In 
an interesting combination of traditional popular 
culture and war service, children also took part in 
annual "Shell-Out for Britain" campaigns each 
Halloween. Yet another successful program 
originated in the city, this project was drawn up by 
Mrs. Isabelle Gibson and Mrs. Mary Stevenson for 
the double purpose of sending milk to children in 
Britain, as well as "training [...] children in the ways 
of peace."** Rather than receiving candies, kids were 
given tickets which they turned in at designated 
schools or churches, where service clubs provided 
them with entertainment for the evening.” 


The activities of voluntary service clubs and 
organizations in Lethbridge were mirrored 
throughout the country.** Such contributions were 
vital to fulfilling the government's and the combined 
Allied forces’ requirements for financial and material 
resources. Yet they also filled what was perhaps an 
even greater function, in raising and maintaining 
community morale. In addition to those activities 
designed to focus attention specifically on the war, 
service organizations had a significant role in easing 
the strains of the period, by sponsoring 
entertainment and recreational activities which 
allowed for some reprieve from wartime concems. 
Entertainment was an especially valuable asset in 
Lethbridge during the Second World War, with the 
presence of large numbers of soldiers and air crew. 
The local Auxiliary War Services Council, the Boy 
Scouts, the I.0.D.E, and the Lethbridge Public 
Library all furnished magazines, books, as well as 
cards and games to servicemen and women stationed 
in the city.**° The I.0.D.E. sponsored special 


banquets and dances for military personnel, while 
the Canadian Legion War Services staged movies 
every Wednesday evening at the Y.M.C.A. free of 
charge to all Lethbridge soldiers.*! 


There were other activities available to both 
military and civilian populations, yet which were not 
designed primarily as war fund raisers. These 
nevertheless contributed to the war effort, by 
strengthening relations between the visiting service 
members and their host community. The "Y" hosted 
regular Saturday night dances, one of which was a 
Halloween masquerade ball sponsored by the 
Stagette Club — a women's subsidiary to the Kiwanis 
Club.*?, In July 1944, the Kinsmen put on an 
International Rodeo at the Lethbridge Exhibition 
Grounds to which all residents were welcomed. The 
rodeo was such a momentous event that Mayor 
Shackleford declared a civic holiday for the Friday 
afternoon on which it began, to allow more people to 
attend.” Raffles and draws highlighted many events, 
and were considerable cause for excitement when 
they involved valuable prizes. In May 1945, the 
Lions Club raffled off a prize bungalow and $10,000 
in Bonds, but local residents were disappointed when 
a Calgarian's name was drawn.“ Lethbridge “gals” 
were equally dismayed when the Navy League's 
Treasure Chest, containing a fur coat, twenty-six 
pairs of stockings, a silver tea set, and a $10,000 
cheque was won by a man — and a married man at 
that.* Nevertheless, such contests inspired a measure 
of much-needed hope — if only momentary — and 
provided some relief from the seemingly endless 
demands for sacrifice and denial. 


Activities associated with war services and fund- 
raising appeals formed a fundamental characteristic 
of life in Lethbridge during the early 1940s. Thus 
while men and women, adults and children alike 
devoted dollars, hours, and energy to war work, these 
activities often assumed the dimension of mass 
community entertainment as well. Victory Loan 
drives became team contests, Milk for Britain 
campaigns became Halloween rituals, and staged 
blitzes or Hollywood visits drew thousands of people 
together to share in huge public spectacles. 
However, uot all activities which took place during 
the Second World War were organized by service 
clubs or citizens' committees; nor were they all 
designed or intended to contribute to wartime 
purposes. Popular culture in Lethbridge during the 
early 1940s continued to reflect trends which had 
taken root prior to the war, and in many respects 
demonstrates a great deal of continuity with activities 
undertaken as recreation, entertainment, or diversion 
in peacetime society. Yet at the same time, no 
popular activity was independent of the wartime 


context. Many of the usual local pastimes 
experienced intentional reductions, incidental 
declines, or outright suspensions due to 


circumstances related to the war; others thrived as a 
result. Meanwhile all contributed inadvertently but 
nonetheless effectively, to the momentum of the war. 


Widespread among diverse societies throughout 
history, sports comprised some of Lethbridge's 
earliest forms of recreation, characterizing most 
inclusively the pre- and post-war culture of the city. 
By the late 1930s, Lethbridge residents were active in 
various individual and team sports, including 
baseball, hockey, soccer, curling, and golf, among 
others. Recognizing the importance of diversion in 
wartime, the Canadian government encouraged the 
continuance of these various sports after the war 
broke out,“© making them extremely important to 
local life despite restrictions and shortages in other 
areas. In fact some sports, for reasons wholly 
unrelated to the war, even experienced a degree of 
growth during the period. Perhaps the best example 
of this success was the Lethbridge Curling Club, 
whose membership increased in the early 1940s, 
partly in response to the installation in 1937 of 
artificial ice at the Lethbridge Arena. Three years 
later, the Club held its first "Shirtsleeve Bonspiel,” 
which convened at the Arena in February, 1940. A 
total of forty-five teams — over half of them visitors, 
from locations as far away as Virden, Manitoba — 
competed in the event, which proved so successful 
that the competition was repeated annually, well 
beyond the end of the war.” The events roused even 
greater interest in the sport of curling, translating 
into an increase in both the club's membership, and 
participation in the Bonspiels. By 1945, a total of 
seventy rinks entered in the annual competition. 


Ice skating was also popular — as long as the 
Curling Club was not using the Arena — as was 
indoor roller skating.*® The Bowling Club continued 
to draw attendance at its regular league events,°° and 
the Tennis Club sustained active membership despite 
shortages in balls due to wartime rubber 
restrictions.*' Wrestling and boxing matches were 
hosted occasionally by the city as part of larger 
Canadian or North American tours, while locals also 
participated at various levels.5? Two golf courses 
held tournaments and regular play throughout the 
war, including the Henderson Golf Course and the 
Lethbridge Golf and Country Club, the latter of 
which had an active Ladies Section.*? Other sports, 
however, began to reflect the impact of the war very 
early on. The local soccer league ceased for the 
duration of the war as members joined the military 
services, not to be reinstated on a regular basis until 
1947. Senior hockey suffered a similar setback to 
its regular operations. After winning the 1940-41 


_and 1941-42 Alberta Senior Hockey Championships 
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against the Calgary Stampeders, Lethbridge Maple 
Leaf players were amalgamated into a provincial 
military league, before senior hockey was 
discontinued altogether in 1945.55 Junior hockey 
fared considerably better in the early 1940s, with the 
Lethbridge Native Sons — so-named for the boys 
whose fathers were at war — organized in 1940 by 
Ed Bruchet. In 1945 the Native Sons won the 
Alberta Juvenile title, coming in second to the Moose 
Jaw Monarchs in the Western Canadian 
championships.* 
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Fans lined up for hockey game outside of the Lethbridge Arena, 
on 2nd Avenue and 12th A. Street South, c.1945 Pi9730226007-GP 
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Coleman vs. Lethbridge Maple Leafs hockey game, 1938-1939 
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While some activities were curtailed in the early 
1940s due to lagging membership or high cost, 
sports remained central to popular recreation in the 
city, instead taking on an increasingly military 
character. Early in the war during their stay in the 
city, the 20 Anti-Tank Battery formed their own 
Garrison hockey and basketball teams which 
competed against Lethbridge and area opponents. 
They also participated in boxing, badminton, and the 
local bowling league.*” Always looking to improve 
their physical condition, soldiers from the unit took 
advantage of Y.M.C.A. facilities, hoping rather 
enthusiastically that soon they would "be of a finer 
type than the old time Greek gods."** The P.O.W. 
camp internees carried on many of their own 
physical activities and sports, forming a gymnastics 
club and a soccer team, and playing indoor sports 
such as handball and volleyball within their 
recreational buildings and grounds.*® The No.8 
Bombing and Gunnery School, endowed with its own 
facilities at the station, encouraged service men and 
women to participate in such activities as archery, 
boxing, and track and field. A local couple, Flight 
Lieutenant Borgal and his wife, opened a riding 
school just outside of Lethbridge® which was 
patronized by the station's Riding Club as well, 
allowing service men and women to "ride to their 
hearts' content."®2 
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Perhaps of more significance to the larger 
community was the No.8 B&G's entry of teams into 
city and district leagues. Their participation in local 
sporting events served to strengthen relationships 
between Air Force personnel and their host city, by 
integrating them into community events. The station 
entered teams into men's and women's basketball 
leagues, while hockey nevertheless remained the 
focus of winter sports. The Lethbridge Bombers, 
formed in the 1942-43 season under playing coach 
Pete Slobodian and manager Jack Lees of the No.8 
Bombing and Gunnery School, played in the Alberta 
Service Senior Hockey League. After the 
disbanding of the Lethbridge Maple Leafs at the end 
of the 1941-42 season, the Bombers became the 
representatives of both the station and the city in 
senior hockey.“ Summer sports thrived with the 
participation of R.C.A.F. teams as well. Soccer 
remained popular, and in place of the regular league, 
the Southern Alberta Air Force soccer league — 
including the No.8 Gunners from Lethbridge, the 
Macleod Flyers, and teams from the Pearce and 
Claresholm flying schools — kept spectators busy.* 
Because many of the men stationed in the city came 
from all over the Commonwealth, the matches held 
during this period brought an interesting mixture of 
talent and background. Fans came out to cheer 
known amateur and professional athletes, while Air 
Force players and teams soon acquired familiarity in 
their own right during league games. Local 
residents also had opportunities to join in the fun, 
with a civilian "Students" team meeting the Gunners 
in one exhibition match, promoted by the Sports 
Section of the No.8 Station to support the Greek War 
Relief Silver Collection.” 





Lethbridge Experimental Station employees: Hod Seamans, Bud 
McGinnis, Stan Rason, and Jimmie Metcalfe with golf 
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P.O.W. soccer team, c.1 

Perhaps even more popular as a summer sport 
was fastball, with military forces battling civilian 
teams in fierce contests for the White Lunch cup. 
The Home-Town News reported in 1944 that "fastball 
has been holding the interest of all sports minded 
folks in the city." Leading the competition among 
City teams in the summer of 1944 were the 
Columbus Club, the Huttons team, and the No.8 
Bombers. Early in the season, the Columbus Club 
challenged the Bombers, who were the defending 
White Lunch cup holders, and succeeded in winning 
the Alberta Senior Men's Championship. Defeating 
the United States Army Air Force and several Alberta 
teams in the process, the Columbus Club only 
narrowly missed the Western Fastball Crown.* 
Ending the season in October, the Huttons defeated 
the No.8 B.&G. and captured the White Lunch cup 
for themselves.77 Women also competed for local 
fastball championships, while five teams represented 
the younger set in the Junior Fastball League.”! 


Sports had an interesting role during the Second 
World War in Lethbridge. They continued, as in 
peacetime, to encourage physical well-being and 
competitive public spirit, and were popular both as 
spectator and participatory activities. During the war, 
they helped to acquaint and unite two 
organizationally distinct communities — military 
and civilian — and to maintain positive feelings 
between them. They also, interestingly, surmounted 
even more distinct social and political barriers 
between Lethbridge residents and the German 
prisoners interned at Camp 133, by allowing the 
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camp to enter its own team into the local soccer 
league.”2 Sports served the demands of the war well, 
as they were organized on the principles of physical 
prowess, teamwork, leadership, and competition. The 
Lethbridge Herald recognized this, noting in 1942 
that hockey was "the best possible training for a clash 
with the Nazis."73 Sports were by nature almost mini- 
theatres of war, playing out contests between 
opposing forces on a reduced and localized stage, 
and rallying large segments of the community in 
support of either side. At the same time, they were 
very effective in keeping wartime spirits high, by 
offering opportunities for physical and emotional 
release, and by affording temporary abandon from 
outside political, economic, and social realities. 


Theatrical and musical performances were other 
cultural activities in Lethbridge which transcended 
the time span of the war but nevertheless continued 
to play an important role during the period. Theatre 
thrived in the city as early as the 1890s,” with 
amateur and professional performances expanding 
in the following years under the direction of 
churches, service organizations, schools, little 
theatres, professional companies, and political 
groups.”> Music, as a performing art, was closely tied 
to theatre, and was also administered under the 
auspices of churches, schools, and organizations 
including the Lethbridge Music Club.’* In the 
decade prior to the war, the arts experienced a 
decline as a result of the general depressed social and 
economic conditions of the period.””7 The Second 
World War had an equally profound effect, causing 
the cancellation of numerous provincial drama 
festivals and local organizations, and a general 
slowing of various artistic activities during the six 
years of war.”® Musical productions were curtailed 
when the Lethbridge Womens' Musical Club, which 
had provided several concerts each year featuring 
local and visiting musicians, went dormant for the 
duration of the war as members took up war work 
with the Red Cross and other organizations.” 


During the first full year of war, several civilian 
theatre performances were staged in Lethbridge. 
These included religious productions, especially 
during the Easter and Christmas seasons, by church 
groups such as the First United Church Young 
People, the Southminster United Church, and the 
LDS Church.*° Others were put on by school groups 
including the St. Patrick's Dramatic Club, the LCI 
Student's Council, and the Literary and Dramatic 
Group of St. Basil's School.*! Still others were 
produced by theatre groups such as the Dumbells 
and the Paramount Starlets.*2 Most of those 
productions not done by church and school groups 
were variety shows, combining drama and music. 
They featured group and solo singers, short skits, 
and even magic shows, and continued to be the trend 
throughout the next few years of the war.*? By 1942 
and 1943, however, even church- and school- 
sponsored shows had declined to the point of being 
virtually non-existent, picking up only slightly 
during the next two years.* 
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Social-Educational Organization minstrel show cast and band, c.1940-1950 Pi98s1045016-cP 


Yet while the general community was 
experiencing somewhat of a drought of theatrical 
entertainment, military personnel were treated to 
programs coordinated by Auxiliary War Services and 
by their own entertainers. A Concert Party was 
organized in 1939 among soldiers at the Lethbridge 
Garrison, to amuse them during their stay in the city 
and later overseas. A Garrison Band was also formed 
which played locally for parades and recreational 
events over the next few months.** YMCA 
Wednesday night soldiers’ socials, including musical 
concerts, other performances, and even dances, 
complemented these shows.** The Prisoner of War 
camp had its own theatre group and a symphony 
orchestra with close to seventy members, both of 
which put on frequent performances and variety 
shows for internees.*’ Recreation halls of the No.8 
Bombing and Gunnery school were animated with 
sing-songs, musical variety programs, and concert 
parties for which their own station band frequently 
performed.® As was the case with sports, theatre and 
variety shows at the No.8 Bombing and Gunnery 
benefitted from the broad base of talent and 
experience which each Air Force member brought 
with them to their wartime occupations. Station files 
made note of the musical or performing skills of 
each student, just as they did technical or theoretical 
expertise,®® attesting to the importance which the 
military placed on diversion and entertainment 
among its personnel. 
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In July of 1943 the No.8 Bombing and Gunnery 
school was treated to a special all-Air Force show 
called The Blackouts of 1943, staged by R.C.A.F. 
members from Calgary.°* Another program in a 
series put on by the No.4 Training Command in 
Calgary, called Command Performance, was written, 
produced, and engineered by members of the No.8 
B&G, and performed in Lethbridge on 16 November 
later the same year. No.7 S.F.T.S. band from Fort 
Macleod provided music for the show, while Air 
Force men and women from Tasmania, Sydney, 
Australia, Glasgow, and all over Canada performed 
short comedy roles or sang songs.®! Veterans Guards 
and other staff of the P.O.W. camp were treated to a 
performance of the touring Tin Hat Review in 
February 1945,° while other similar shows were open 
to the larger public. In April of 1944, the Victory 
Revue was staged at the local LDS auditorium after 
playing other venues throughout southern Alberta to 
raise money for the Kinsmen Milk For Britain fund. 
The Lethbridge Herald described the production as 
"one of the finest variety shows that has ever played 
before a local audience."** The Lethbridge Y.M.C.A. 
put together the Springtime Revue in the following 
spring — a "colorful stage show" which also toured 
several southern Alberta towns.* These shows drew 
on local talent as well as performers stationed at 
flying schools in southern Alberta, presenting yet 
another link between the military and civilian 
communities. 
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Upper Left - P.O.W. theatre group playing “Egmont,” 
c.1944, P19861122003-GP © 


Upper Right - No.7 Service Flying Training School band 
from Macleod, playing for the variety show Command 
Performance at Kenyon Field, ¢.1943 P19911022007-GP 


Lower inset - Student’s theatre pass for the Capitol and 
Roxy theatres, c.1943 P19931027001-GM 

Bottom - Capitol Theatre at 414 5th Street South, c.1946 
P19901053014-GP 
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Rivalling theatre on the stage was cinema on the 
big screen, and during the war, movies flourished as 
an extremely popular form of mass entertainment. 
Lethbridge catered to the Hollywood craze, with 
three movie theatres in operation during the war 
including the Capitol, the Roxy, and the Lealta.%* 
The first two of these theatres were owned by A.W. 
Shackleford, who served three terms as Lethbridge 
Mayor beginning in 1944, and pioneered the theatre 
industry in the city after joining with the Famous 
Players in 1928.% The war opened with one of the 
biggest films of all time — Gone With the Wind — 
which premiered in Atlanta, Georgia in December 
1939.97 By early spring of the following year, the 
movie hit Lethbridge screens, joining many other 
Hollywood classics which were played locally during 
the war.%® Popular throughout the period were films 
in the western genre, such as Saga of Death Valley 
and Utah, starring Roy Rogers and his horse 
Trigger,°® and The Singing Hill with Gene Autry. 
Comedies, including The Marx Brothers at the 
Circus, and Abbot and Costello in Rio Rita™ served 
up "a tonic for the times — laughter."!°! Meanwhile, 
Hollywood stars Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy, Micky 
Rooney, Judy Garland, Bette Davis, Joan Crawford, 
and Elizabeth Taylor all loomed larger than life 
before local movie-goers, dazzling, diverting, and 
delighting viewers with their celebrity.! 


But movies, no less than any other cultural 
medium during the war, were also steeped in the 
wartime atmosphere. As early as November 1940, J 
Married a Nazi showed in town,'® though it was one 
of relatively few war-related movies appearing before 
1941. Until the bombing of Pearl Harbor on 7 
December 1941, the United States remained neutral 
in the war, and because of a strong isolationist 
sentiment among the American public, Hollywood 
film-makers made few movies with explicit war 
themes during the first two years of the conflict.“ 
After 1941, however, films such as Dive Bomber, 
Torpedo Boat, When Johny Comes Marching Home, 
and 30 Seconds Over Tokyo'® reflected an increasing 
embrace of military themes by the movie industry. 
One drama, Till We Meet Again, told the story of a 
romance between an American captain and a French 
girl "behind enemy lines" in occupied France.'% 
Behind the Rising Sun, which showed in Lethbridge 
in October 1943, promulgated images which used 
and fed popular stereotypes. Advertisements for the 
movie vilified the Japanese by inviting viewers to "see 
why the Jap War Lords have got to be eliminated!" 
claiming "they're worse than killers. They torture 
helpless men and women .. . they make slaves of 
children!"!" Though produced in the United States, 
movies such as this one were equally prominent in 
Canadian popular culture, inevitably contributing to 
discriminatory attitudes among their viewers, 
including those from the Lethbridge area. 


The power of cinema in shaping and molding 
popular sentiment and opinion was recognized early 
in the war by governments the world-over.'® In 
Canada, the National Film Board was established in 
1939 under the direction of British propagandist and 
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documentary film-maker John Grierson. The NFB 
soon began the production of patriotic propagandist 
films, and procured the assistance Famous Players 
theatres, who agreed to show the films across the 
country.'° Several of these documentaries were 
screened locally, including the Canada Carries On 
and Canada at War series.''° These films preceded 
full-length movies, and were included as extras in the 
regular admission price. Lethbridge residents were 
also treated to propaganda films put on by the 
American government, including The Battle of 
Russia, a full-length feature presented in April 1944 
explaining why the Russians could not be defeated." 
By integrating these promotional and motivational 
pieces into the mainstream movie industry, the 
government undoubtedly achieved a very broad 
viewership, capitalizing on a form of mass commun- 
ication which had gained popularity prior the war. 


Movies were perhaps the most universal form of 
popular wartime entertainment, as they were open to 
everyone regardless of age, background, talents or 
skills, military or civilian status. Of course, there 
were advantages to wearing a uniform. On several 
occasions, soldiers of the Twentieth Battery were 
treated by Shackleford to free showings of films 
including Call of the Wild. Another arrangement 
was made with the Capitol Theatre, whereby a 35 mm 
projector was installed in the recreation hall of the 
No.8 Bombing and Gunnery school, providing films 
to R.C.A.F. personnel three times per week. The 
Commanding Officer of the station noted at the 
closing of the school in December 1944 that "the 
interest and help given by Mr. Shackleford of 
Lethbridge in equipping this building made him a 
very welcome visitor at the school."!!3 Members of 
the Lethbridge Ministerial Association, however, were 
not quite so keen on accommodating men and 
women in uniform. When the I.0.D.E. proposed 
that as a wartime measure, theatres in certain cities in 
Canada be opened on Sundays for military 
personnel, the Association expressed themselves as 
opposed, fearing that such concessions would lead to 
"a definite commercializing of the Sunday."1* 


Popular music predominated as yet another form 
of mass entertainment accessible to all, sold in 
recorded form in local outlets and broadcast across 
the city from the Marquis Hotel penthouse home of 
CJOC Radio."45 The Second World War took place 
on the crest of the Big Band era, and playing in the 
background of wartime activities were the tunes of 
the swing musicians — again mostly emanating from 
the USA. Growing in popularity across North 
America, big bands under the leadership of such 
great figures as Duke Ellington, Benny Goodman, 
and Count Basie, led record sales from the mid- 
1930s through the war.''6 This form of popular 
music was made for dancing, and Lethbridge 
certainly caught the fever. Leading the fox trot, 
jitterbug, and jive in the city were several bands, 
including the Hi-Hatters, the Anderson Sisters, Art 
Lacey's Ambassadors, and Dow's Orchestra, to name 
but a few." 


Right - Alberta Ranch Boys 
with Roy Rogers, the 
“Singing Cowboy” movie 
star, c.1940 P1881042064-GM 


Below - Alberta Ranch Boys 
playing at the Trianon 


Ballroom,  c.1945-1955. 
P19931036004-GP 


Bottom - Royal Albertans 
playing at Trianon Ballroom, 
©.1940-1945 Pis981034000-GP 
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Other bands were inspired by popular ‘singing 
cowboys’ from Hollywood, such as Gene Autry and 
Roy Rogers, who dressed in Western garb and 
performed in a more country-tinged style. The 
Alberta Ranch Boys were by far the city's most 
successful of the "cowboy swing" bands, beginning 
their career in Lethbridge in 1937. Composed of 
five local young men under the leadership of Lou 
Gonzy, the Alberta Ranch Boys were in their time 
hailed as "Western Canada's most versatile radio and 
Stage entertainers,"!!9 playing local joints before 
embarking on a tour of British Columbia in 1939. 
The band landed in Vancouver, where they were 
featured on regular broadcasts from the city's CKWX 
Radio for two years before returning to 
Lethbridge.!” 


Employees of the Lethbridge Experimental Station performing 
amateur show during social evening, c.1944 
Photo Courtesy of the Lethbridge Research Centre 

Dance bands entertained swinging audiences up 

to three nights a week, between them covering four 
dance halls in addition to other organized functions. 
Saturday nights were busy during the war, a trend 
which carried over from the 1930s when city and 
rural residents thronged downtown streets until stores 
closed, then migrated to a movie or a dance.’ The 
Trianon ballroom, which opened in the former 
Hudson's Bay building at 102 5“ St. South when the 
company vacated in 1931, was a popular venue 
among Air Force members and civilians, and being 
situated right downtown, was an animated place.!22 
The Trianon hosted dances every Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday night, charging 35 cents for general 
Saturday admission and only 25 cents for the ladies. 
Wednesday nights featured "jitney” dances, where for 
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a quarter one could buy three tickets, each one valid 
for a spot on the dance floor.'23 In addition to the 
Trianon, the Henderson Lake Pavilion held three 
dances every week to the music of the Royal 
Albertans Orchestra. While originally they too 
hosted jitney dances, these were discontinued in 
1944, which helped to cut down on loiterers by 
charging straight admission fees..* The Rainbow 
Ballroom at 1401 5‘ Ave. North was a favorite 
among the Veteran Guards of Camp 133, as well as 
among the nearby residents of north Lethbridge.!25 
Melody Lane provided a fourth regular dance spot 
for part of the war,!% while Max Bateman's Orchestra 
continued to play for military personnel at the 
Saturday night "Y" Hostess dances.!” The younger 
set was even accommodated by the Kiwanis Club, 
who sponsored dances for teenagers every Friday 
night after 1944,1% 


Big band music and dancing certainly had their 
place in the "fast moving world"!° of war, providing 
something of a fitting image of Lethbridge during 
the period. Dances were very much social events, 
creating temporary communities of people thrown 
together by temporary circumstances. Like Victory 
Loan rallies, sports competitions, theatrical 
productions or Hollywood movies, dancing was a 
form of entertainment and diversion which both 
reflected and informed the consciousness of society 
in the early 1940s. It provided a release of tension, 
and yet was driven by compelling rhythm and 
energy, manifest of the underlying spirit with which 
people — enlisted or civilian — confronted the 
demands placed upon them by this reality. While on 
the one hand Lethbridge citizens seem unlimited in 
their willingness to have answered those demands, 
recognizing their patriotic duty and their moral 
obligation; on the other hand they appear thirsty for 
those aspects of life which would draw them furthest 
away from the uncertainties and sometimes 
uncomfortable distortions of the times. Soldiers and 
air crew no doubt appreciated the "home away from 
home" which rec hall activities and community 
events offered to them. Yet while each form of 
popular entertainment did afford some temporary 
sense of return to normalcy, each was also an ever- 
present reminder that first and foremost, Lethbridge 
was part of a greater whole — one which included 
not only neighboring communities or the Canadian 
nation, Americans or fellow Commonwealth patriots, 
but an entire world engaged in war. 


Part 3: 
Wartime Tensions 


The overwhelming majority of activities which 
took place during the Second World War in 
Lethbridge demonstrated consent and support for 
the war effort. Most citizens of the city, as was the 
case across most of the country, were willing to 
collectively shoulder those aspects of life which were 
unpleasant or painful, and focus their energies 
instead on getting by, helping each other out, and 
doing their bit to ‘bring home the boys’; after all, 
they were all in this together. However, while 
recruiting posters and other wartime images depicted 
a unified consciousness in which every man, woman, 
and child shared a common experience and common 
goals, the reality was undeniably more complex. 
The wartime experience engendered certain tensions 
in society, as a result of increased social control by 
government agencies and police authorities, as well 
as greater expectations on the part of the general 
population. Certain behaviours, activities, or even 
social groups, were condemned for not conforming 
to acceptable standards of a society at war. Yet these 
same objects of public criticism were also an essential 
component of the war effort, sometimes directly 
caused by wartime demands, and at other times 
Serving to reinforce social unity by acting as 
recognizable examples of deviance or non- 
conformity. While their role was often ambiguous, 
these social tensions revealed themselves as an 
important part of the popular culture in Lethbridge 
during the period, illustrating the degree to which 
society became radically polarized by the experience 
of total war. 


Perhaps one of the greatest sources of tension 
between citizens and authorities during the period 
was the ever-increasing popularity of alcohol as a 
feature of recreation and entertainment. Prior to the 
war, alcohol was distributed on a permit system 
controlled by the Alberta Liquor Control Board. In 
1938 Lethbridge had one ALCB warehouse on the 
comer of 18* Avenue and 1* Street, complemented in 
the early 1940s by an outlet located two blocks 
south.! Beer parlours — which sold no food, and 
featured segregated drinking in which women were 
allowed only in separate lounges accompanied by an 
escort — were found in various hotels in the city, as 
they were throughout the province. These parlours 
served to discourage drinking through their 
"Doomsday" decor? and unwelcoming atmosphere.? 
While there were also restrictions as to where and 
under what circumstances liquor could be consumed, 
the most important regulator of drinking prior to the 
war had been the economy, especially during the 
Depression years. Prohibition was repealed as early 
as 1923 in Alberta, yet due to its cost alcohol had 
remained somewhat of a luxury, occasionally 
manufactured in illegal home-made stills but more 
often simply looked upon as unnecessary or 
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unaffordable. Nevertheless, there was a gradual 
though steady increase in alcohol sales after 1933 
throughout Alberta,‘ encouraged suddenly by the 
outbreak of war in 1939. 


The military establishments in Lethbridge had a 
significant impact on the liquor trade in the area, as 
others did throughout the prairies. Disappointed 
that their departure was postponed due to a 
reorganization of their unit, Lethbridge’s ‘anti-tank 
boys’ nevertheless quickly found a lighter side to life 
in the barracks which helped to assuage their 
extended stay in the city. The central role which 
alcohol would play in this was revealed in the 
Battery's publication, which noted that the men's 
presence and their payrolls should be most 
appreciated by Lethbridge merchants; “especially the 
owners of beer parlours."” Written in October of 
1939, this comment suggests that from the very 
beginning of the war, there was a certain expectation 
regarding alcohol among soldiers; drinking was 
almost taken for granted as a feature of life in the 
military. It was an important means of relaxation 
and entertainment, accompanying both formal events 
such as the unit's "six months in service” banquet and 
dance,’ as well as more informal gatherings. A 
French soldier stationed at the Lethbridge barracks 
promised “one beeg blowout for de boys, beer, hard 
liquor and all" in celebration of his upcoming 
marriage.’ As this last comment would suggest, in 
addition to livening up an evening, drinking also had 
a central role in creating a sense of comradery 
among the men, solidifying unity and cohesion in 
the unit. 


Two canteens were opened in the barracks, one 
dry and one wet — the latter of which provided an 
opportunity for the soldiers to “quench their thirst at 
a dime a shot" and "roll out the barrel of fun"!® — as 
long as they did not become intoxicated. In 
addition, the recruits could obtain up to three late 
leaves per week, which meant a one o'clock curfew 
rather than the usual ten-thirty; and the weekend off, 
to attend movies or dances, or to find other sources 
of entertainment." As a cautionary measure against 
boisterous activity, there were four Military Police 
who roamed local theatres and other public 
establishments, supervising the conduct of the 
soldiers. With authority over any uniformed person 
in the city, the MPs had the ability to cancel late 
leaves or confine a serviceman to barracks for 
infraction of rules. Yet, the Lethbridge Herald 
commented in one article that "so far the local 
soldiers have been guilty of little more than minor 
offenses."!2, Comments in the unit's newspaper On 
the Way suggest that not all fun was entirely 
innocent, for example in one anonymous message to 
"the fellow with glasses who floats up and down the 


No. 1 hut at night, to see what he can squeel [sic] 
about," which threatened, "we're a damn good bunch 
of boys . . . and for gosh sakes play the game, 
whoever you are."'3 A second commentator 
lightheartedly chastised a fellow soldier, “too bad that 
Sergeant Majors have such Hawklike eyes . . . we 


wonder what the other passengers thought when you 
fell flat on your face in that street car?"!* Yet for the 
most part, the soldiers’ entertainment, and the 
drinking which often accompanied it, was regarded 
as relatively harmless, inoffensive fun. 





Men of the 20th Anti-Tank Battery in canteen at barracks, 
c.1939. P19891006008-GP 


Not all aspects of drinking, however, were 
acceptable to all. Military and government 
authorities expressed concerns about the potential 
threat which alcohol posed in diverting energies 
away from wartime activities. Due to their presence 
on the home front in training schools throughout 
much of the war, the Air Force generated a 
significant number of the complaints involving 
drinking. The No.5 EFTS situated at Kenyon Field 
— later the No.8 B&G — operated in many respects 
almost as an independent community, complete with 
its own recreation and entertainment facilities; yet it 
was not uncommon for groups of trainees and staff 
from the station to bus or hitch-hike into town to 
attend dances or other events. While RCAF officials 
wamed of the "Saboteurs in Blue" — those "dragons 
of defeat . . . [who] destroy their own efforts by late 
hours and dissipation,”'* civilian authorities did their 
best to curtail incidents of public drunkenness 
among airmen in the city. It seems that their efforts 
were perhaps too well rewarded. In April 1942 the 
President of the Lethbridge Board of Trade reported 
having received a number of complaints regarding 
heavy fines being imposed on Airmen by the City 
Police for infringements of the Liquor Act. Of 
greater concern to the Board was the possibility of 
Lethbridge being placed out-of-bounds to station 
personnel. This had serious enough implications to 
the city —- presumably economic in nature — that 
the Board of Trade resolved to call a meeting with 
the Commanding Officer of the No.8, the Chief of 
Police and Police Commission, and the Board's 
president to "straighten the matter out."!? That the 
Air Force's patronage of local establishments 
continued would suggest that some agreeable 
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compromise was reached. 


Growing consumption of alcohol by both 
military and civilian populations was a concern 
shared nation-wide. By 1942 the House of 
Commons was discussing the “great national 
problem”’*® of the liquor trade, and with justifiable 
reasons. The number of permits issued was rising, as 
were alcohol sales on both a national and provincial 
scale. The rates of consumption per capita increased 
provincially by 177% between 1939 to 1945, 
compared to a national rise of 134%.° Similarly, 
alcohol sales went up in Alberta by 220% during the 
same period.” In response to growing concerns, the 
federal government imposed the wartime alcoholic 
beverages order in December 1942, which meant 
that in Alberta, monthly quotas could not exceed 
those of the previous year.21 Demand for alcohol 
rose immediately, and the number of permits issued 
more than tripled in Alberta during the first two 
years of rationing. By 1943, the number of permit- 
holders represented half of the entire population of 
the province, irrespective of age or any other factor.” 
Alberta breweries, including Lethbridge's Sick’s 
Brewery, operated at only 75%; yet the ALCB 
continued to sell in excess of the quota owing to 
stock on hand prior to the Federal government's 
order, which helped to alleviate some of the demand 
incurred by greater purchasing power and increased 
numbers of permit holders.” Actual rises in alcohol 
consumption among civilians during the war period 
are somewhat difficult to determine, as service men 
and women continued to draw from the same pool of 
alcohol, despite the fact that after 1943 their canteen 
supplies were not included in the quota.?4 
Additionally, it was not uncommon for non-drinkers 
to pass their share on to a friend, or to sell it for 
double the price to willing service men waiting 
outside liquor stores.% Nevertheless, the importance 
of drink to both military and civilian populations 
during the war is apparent. 
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From a 1984 Lethbridge Herald clipping of a line-up outside of a 
downtown government liquor outlet on 3rd Avenue at Sth St. 
South, during liquor rationing, c.1942-1943. pi9891016189-cP 


Infractions of the Liquor Act were frequently 
reported in the Lethbridge Herald, including such 
offences as entering a beer parlour as a minor, illegal 
possession of liquor, or consuming liquor in a place 
other than a private residence or the guest room of 
an hotel. Lethbridge police also received several 
complaints in 1940 about drunks congregating on 
the street after bars were closed.” Yet for the most 
part, Lethbridge remained a fairly quiet and 
conservative community during the war years in 
regards to its drinking habits, to the extent that one 
article in the Herald commented in 1944 that "the 
city is anything but a Saturday night town."2* The 
greatest social tensions involving alcohol during the 
war were not between civilians and police, or even 
service men and their superiors — for the most part, 
moderate drinking was accepted if not encouraged 
among them. Rather, the main object of dissent 
which concerned alcohol in southem Alberta seems 
to have been what the civilian population viewed as 
the “absurd . . . and unnecessary restrictions"?9 
imposed by the federal government. Angry 
commentators questioned the necessity of rationing a 
product whose manufacture required absolutely no 
products of use in the war industry, whose increased 
sales would actually benefit the government through 
excess profits taxes, and whose restrictions caused 
only resentment among the general population.*° 
Despite the presence of such harsh feelings however, 
these objections illustrate that the opposition was not 
in any way intended to undermine the overall war 
effort. Rather, moderate alcohol consumption was 
supported insofar as it contributed to high morale, 
and in its “wholesome relaxation,” offered relief to 
the strains of war.”} 


While liquor rationing and restrictions to beer 
parlour hours contributed to a decrease in infractions 
against the Provincial Statutes — at least during the 
first year of controls?2 — other crime rates in the city 
experienced different trends. Some convictions 
represented a more serious threat to the war effort 
than did offenses against the liquor law, through 
intentional disregard or outright violations of 
particular wartime regulations. Crimes of this nature 
included theft of ration books, infractions of 
gasoline regulations, or theft of bonds.*? Most 
charges, however, were more or less unrelated to the 
war, including prevalent incidents of common 
assault, theft, creating a disturbance, or being found 
in a gaming house. Overall, adult crime rates were 
relatively stable in Lethbridge during the early war 
years despite tighter regulations —- even showing a 
slight decrease as was the case nationally, until 
1944.34 The end of the war, however, brought 
significant rises in convictions of all types, which 
almost doubled in 1945 and increased again the 
following year. Though much of this trend may be 
attributed to the return of military personnel from 
overseas, it may also be due in part to organizational 
changes within the local police department, resulting 
in stricter enforcement and more frequent 
convictions.** 
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While the wartime period saw a local and national 
decrease in adult crime, the same period marked a 
previously-unparalleled acceleration in the rate of 
juvenile crime, peaking nationally in 1942. The 
overwhelming majority of juvenile offenses were 
committed by males,” and included such crimes as 
theft and receiving stolen goods; breaking and 
entering and theft; and other willful damage to 
property.** These trends were certainly evident in 
Lethbridge during the war, with several particular 
cases illustrating that the city had its share of 
provincial and national "spoils of war." In one 
incident, a youth was caught breaking into the 
Bowladrome to steal cash and merchandise — a 
crime for which he was sent to a penitentiary for two 
years. This youth was reportedly a repeat offender, 
having previously broken into the Board of Trade 
building and the Murray Transport warehouse.*? 
Other youths were involved in vandalism at 
Henderson Park, while a third incident was reported 
in October 1944 after three of about twenty gang 
members were sentenced for violently assaulting LCI 
students celebrating student council elections with a 
snake dance in downtown Lethbridge. While some 
of the gang members were described as "zoot- 
sooters" — inspired by American gangs who dressed 
in outlandish oversized suits in defiance of wartime 
clothing restrictions‘? — the disturbance was also 
decried by a local rector as demonstrating a 
"gangster spirit . . . that represents lawlessness, an 
undisciplined mind and a lack of loyalty."*? Despite 
the attempts by such organizations as the Youth 
Training Program and the Boy Scouts to instill 
children with the values of citizenship and loyalty, 
youth activities during the war did not always seem 
to serve the best interests of the country. Yet at the 
same time, in an era in which one of the primary 
interests of society was to train men to act as brave 
and fearless soldiers, perhaps these crimes were not 
so deviant from the current ideals and values. 


There were other vices which plagued the city 
during wartime, causing vocal objection and 
considerably high levels of tension aside from 
drinking and crime. The most serious of these was 
prostitution, along with the related problem of 
venereal disease. A red light district had flourished 
in Lethbridge since very early in the city's history, 
with most brothels being clustered together on "the 
Point" as early as the 1890s. By 1920 most had 
relocated to the Segregated Area, between 1%* Avenue 
and 1% Street, and 5*® Avenue and 4" Street,“ near 
the downtown business district. Throughout these 
years, and into the wartime period, prostitution 
remained a lucrative and popular trade, and was not 
only important economically, but also represented a 
significant part of the city's popular culture as well. 
When the war came to Lethbridge in the form of 
hundreds of young men in service, the area — 
consisting now of six to eight "bawdy houses” and up 
to fifty tenants** — boomed. During the early part 
of the war, many airmen frequenting the local dance 
halls, particularly the nearby Trianon, partook of the 
services of these brothels. 
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While the prostitutes, ultimately, were blamed for 
the rapid spread of VD which soon occurred among 
military personnel and civilians in the city, many 
maintain that it was the "chippies" — young 
inexperienced amateurs — who were largely 
responsible.*¢ 


Concer about the spread of VD in military 
circles increased throughout the country during the 
course of the war. Educational materials, such as two 
lectures on social diseases delivered to about 1000 
Airmen and members of the Women's Division at the 
No.8 B&G in June 1942 by the Alberta Department 
of Health,*”? tended to emphasize the connection 
between VD and prostitution.** Regular medical 
exams, instituted in Lethbridge even prior to the First 
World War, proved ineffective as a means of control. 
In June 1940, City Council received a letter from the 
Provincial Department of Social Hygiene, 
recommending immediate action to close all houses 
of prostitution.4® A year and a half later the 
problems persisted, when another letter was delivered 
to council from the provincial director stating that 
Lethbridge had a higher level of VD incidence than 
either Calgary or Edmonton. While council reacted 
by claiming much of the problem was due to 
transient populations who brought diseases with them 
from the larger centres of Calgary or Vancouver,*° 
the situation in Lethbridge was nevertheless so 
serious that it provoked the comments of one 
military. lecturer that the city was second only to 
Montreal proportionally in all of the country as a 
source of VD.*! 
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Despite continued sporadic attempts to clean up 
the Segregated Area since the inception of the city, 
no decisive action would be taken until late in 1944. 
Near the end of August of that year, the Board of 
Police Commissioners finally responded to an 
ultimatum delivered by the Department. of Social 
Hygiene which threatened to send in the RCMP if the 
area was not cleaned up.52 The Commissioners 
initiated a special foot patrol in the area, designed to 
prevent patrons from entering the bawdy houses. 
Prospective customers were deterred by threats that if 
they went in there would be raids, and the client's 
name would appear in the paper.*? On 1 November 
1944, former RCMP Staff Sergeant George Harvey 
was hired as the new Police Chief, providing the final 
necessary measures required to wipe out the district 
altogether. Yet while all of the houses of prostitution 
were effectively closed by Christmas that year, some 
of the associated problems lingered. Hospitals 
complained as late as October 1944 that due to the 
lack of provincial support in caring for VD sufferers, 
these patients were causing unwelcome congestion in 
local hospitals.*5 National health authorities, noting a 
progressive decline in incidence of disease among 
military personnel toward the end of the war, never- 
theless also persisted in their efforts to control occur- 
rence, making provisions for the post-war period by 
agreeing not to discharge any man from service until 
he was either cured or rendered non-infectious.* 


The issues of prostitution and social disease 
provide interesting indications of wartime tensions 
which were particularly relevant to women. War 
posters, advertisements, and recruitment campaigns 





often prescribed roles for women which conflicted 
fundamentally with other social expectations. 
Women were on the one hand bombarded with the 
call to "Roll Up [Their] Sleeves for Victory,"*’ in an 
effort to encourage more active participation in the 
depleting workforce. Yet they could also, on the 
other hand, be viewed as a dangerous threat to 
military operations. Some members of city council 
complained in 1942 that "street walkers" would sit all 
day in beer parlors waiting for men with whom they 
could "step out,” calling for stricter enforcement of 
segregated drinking laws to prevent contact among 
Strangers in such establishments.** Across the 
country, these casual 'pick-ups' were feared and 
targeted as the primary source of VD. Sexually 
independent women posed an even greater threat 
after all three branches of the military began 
accepting them into the service, with the Canadian 
Women's Army Corps (CWAC) and the RCAF 
Women's Division (RCAF-WD) established in the 
summer Of 1941, as well as the Women's Royal 
Canadian Naval Service (Wrens) in 1942. Service- 
women, particularly CWACs, became the subject of a 
fierce “whispering campaign" by mid-war, in which 
their morality was questioned and carefully 
scrutinized, though fears of disease and illegitimate 
pregnancy were largely unsubstantiated.” 


Playing an increasingly active role in the 
workforce, women filled essential positions in 
industrial or agricultural production as military 
enlistment drew male services away from the home 
front. Jobs became plentiful in the city; in fact 
construction projects related to the air training 
school and the POW camp were so short on skilled 
labour that the city had to import hundreds of 
workers from Saskatchewan to fill the demands.® 
Women who prior to the war were employed mainly 
in domestic or service industries now had a much 
greater opportunity to take work in typically male- 
dominated areas such as manufacturing or trade.%2 
Yet, while there was an increasing shortage of help 
developing as the war went on, there nevertheless 
seems to have been some reluctance in having empty 
positions filled by women. Some operations at the 
Lethbridge Experimental Station benefitted from 
"gal helpers" — "young things in slacks"; yet, at the 
same time, an issue of the station's newsletter noted 
that one employee was "having his full quota of 
troubles these days as he cannot get any men to keep 
the farm operations working and . . . he does not 
appear impressed with the thoughts of female help."® 


The military was another sphere of activity which 
strained prevalent pre-war ideals of womanhood. 
Recruiting posters for women into the services 
depicted the CWAC as "the proudest girl in Canada," 
and the image was certainly appealing to many. 
Editors of the Stagette Club's Home-Town News 
commented on seeing a Wren home on leave, that 
she "looks grand in her uniform and likes her work 
so much, the rest of us have the urge to become 
Wrens too."* Many Lethbridge women joined early 
in the war as nursing sisters, while others formed a 
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branch of the Canadian Auxiliary Territorial Service. 
The CATS trained 125 women in various military 
duties, before several of them were absorbed into 
other military services as these were established.* 
WD's also formed an important section of the staff at 
the air training station, with 147 of a total 1537 
serving with the No.8 B&G by the end of 1942.*% 
Women were proud of their military role, evident 
when two CWAC bands visited the city and the 
Home-Town News commented that "they really do 
alright too, boys . . . a smarter bunch you've never 
seen."*7 Even the military positions occupied by 
women, however, reflected pervasive ideals as to their 
social roles: most worked as nurses, stenographers, 
cooks, or similar service personnel.® Statements such 
as the CWAC's recruiting slogan, “Relieve a Man for 
Active Service" or the RCAF-WD's "They Serve That 
Men May Fly," served to remind women that while 
their contributions were essential, the real war was 
being fought overseas by men. 





First four members of the Royal Canadian Air Force-Women’s 
Division in the accounting section of the No.8 Bombing & 
Gunnery School, c.1941. p19911022006-6P 


Images of the overall and bandana-clad "Rosie 
the Riveter" suggested an increasing sphere of 
activities for women doing men's work, while war 
posters depicted women side-by-side with soldiers, 
airmen, and sailors. Meanwhile, advertisements and 
other images current in popular culture perpetuated 
further ambiguities as to the role of women during 
wartime. Some cartoons portrayed women as 
seductresses, as in one in which a lounging lady in 
lingerie replies when a serviceman excuses himself 
for ‘lights out,’ "well I know boys who put them out 
as soon as they arrive here."® Others represented the 
young woman as a smitten romantic, plastering her 


walls with pictures of sailors after a trip to the naval 
base.” This particular image was common, reflected 
in a Calgary Herald article which claimed the air 
school in Lethbridge would bring "more than a little 
romance into the lives of the younger set, for the 
young pilots-to-be are good to look upon."?! It is 
also evident in the remark of a music adjudicator 
visiting the city, that “it is the most natural thing in 
the world for girls to become interested in the 
attractive young airmen and soldiers but due to this 
interest music has become secondary in the lives of 
many of them."?? Advertisements played on the 
dimension of the woman in the home, making 
pleasing meals for her family despite shortages and 
rationing. They also reminded women that in spite 
of the laborious, dirty work they may be performing 
in the factory, fields, or military, it was still important 
to maintain their feminine character. One ad for a 
local clothing store reminded Christmas shoppers 
that "all the more because she's in uniform, she revels 
in the luxury of dainty underthings, the colorful 
comfort of woolen sweaters for off-duty hours, and 
cozy housecoats for evenings of ease." 


The wartime period required of citizens a 
uniquely uniform direction in thought and action, 
which involved an increased degree of social control, 
and posed a fundamental challenge to values which 
did not conform to the larger goals of total war and 
victory. Some of the most deeply-rooted tensions of 
the Second World War in Lethbridge occurred where 
an individual or a group's values either conflicted 
with these larger goals, or were perceived to be a 
threat to them. The most obvious example of dissent 
for the war took the form of conscientious objectors. 
Whether acting as individuals or as groups, the most 
vocal of these war protestors seem to have been 
motivated by deep religious sensitivities. One 
Lethbridge man encouraged "individual effort for a 
better world" by circulating cards printed with a 
poem entitled Our Fight, in which he wrote that "to 
kill my brother is not right/No matter who it 
behoove." Promising to stand his ground and to 
speak the truth, "giving unto God the glory,” his 
message was for others to "do [their] own thinking."” 


Aside from a few such individuals, Hutterites and 
Mennonites formed the core of conscientious 
objectors in the Lethbridge area. Both religious 
groups, traditionally non-violent, were guaranteed 
military exemption, and were posted to alternative 
Service work camps for the duration of the war. 
Those who insisted on maintaining their stand 
against the war, refusing even the alternative work 
offered to them in logging camps or sugar beet 
fields, were jailed or otherwise punished.’> In one 
1944 case, the Magistrate criticized a convicted 
"Coaldale Conchie" for not reporting to a work 
camp, saying "you will take your medicine as far as 
I'm concerned.""© The same Magistrate, later 
commenting on four young Hutterites, stated that 
"they seemed quite content to reap benefits while 
Canadian manhood was fighting to defend this 
country." These men defended their actions by 
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claiming that they were "in God's service,” while the 
prosecutor of the case offered his own explanation, 
maintaining that Hutterite leaders objected to these 
work camps because some of their men who had 
been in them had "started smoking, playing cards 
and ‘enjoying the fun of life’ and drifted away from 
their colonies."” 


The Magistrate claimed in the second case that 
he was not criticizing the Hutterites for their faith but 
for their lack of support for the war; yet, another 
contentious issue arose which suggests that there was 
a strong element of prejudice against Hutterites 
during the period. In March 1942, the Alberta 
government introduced legislation to prevent the sale 
of land to Hutterites and other enemy aliens. Two 
years later the Land Sales Prohibition Act was passed, 
prohibiting Hutterites from purchasing or leasing 
land until 1947, at which time some restrictions were 
removed.” Interestingly, the original legislation was 
not justified in terms of an internal security measure, 
but came about in response to complaints and even 
threats of violence from all over southern Alberta, 
including Lethbridge, against the colonies’ non- 
participation in the war effort.7* The I.0.D.E. 
protested the expansion and acquisition of lands by 
Hutterite colonies,®° while the Lethbridge Board of 
Trade protested the issue on several occasions 
throughout the war. The Board drafted a series of 
letters to the Provincial and Federal governments, 
expressing their opinion that the transfer of the title 
of any land or property should be prohibited to 
anyone “not prepared to assume the full 
responsibility of a Canadian citizen."*! While the 
various expressions of opposition were directed 
against the entry of new colonies into the country, 
the issue of property rights, and the "special 
privileges" given the Hutterites,®? the attitudes 
expressed reveal the extent to which such dissenting 
groups became targets for harsh criticism which 
originated at least as strongly among citizens as it did 
from the government itself. 


Other groups were feared and targeted by 
authorities due to their potential threat to the 
country's internal security. In Lethbridge, this 
translated into widespread attitudes toward particular 
ethnic groups, which were manifested in various ways 
through popular activities. The most immediate of 
enemies — mainly Germans, captured overseas by 
Allied troops — were physically separated from the 
city, into their own community in the POW camp. 
The camp was off-limits to the public and operated 
so independently that aside from guards or those 
people with whom prisoners worked as laborers, 
residents of Lethbridge for the most part had very 
little interaction with the prisoners.*? Sentiments were 
often hostile toward these enemies, encouraged by 
propaganda circulating throughout the country. 
After 1944, some prisoners were permitted to join 
work camps, set up in southern Alberta and 
Manitoba to relieve severe labour shortages.* Those 
working in surrounding sugar beet fields originally 
received an average of 50 cents a day in canteen 


credits, which the government covered almost in full. 
However, when this rate was increased to $2.50 in 
October 1944 at a much greater cost to beet growers, 
they complained that the prisoners’ wages were set 
too high, stating that they preferred to leave their 
crops in the ground to "digging just to create work 
for the Germans." Others in the city resented the 
rations given to internees, which in accordance to the 
Geneva Convention, equalled those of the Canadian 
military — in some cases surpassing the supply 
which civilians could obtain for themselves.** Yet 
despite such sentiments, those people in the 
community who did have some basis for a 
relationship with the prisoners benefitted from their 
craftsmanship, their artistry, and sometimes even 
their friendship. 
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German P.O.W.s working in beet field in Lethbridge are 
¢.1943-1946. P19752908017-GP 
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German P.O.W.s departing to or from a work site in the 
Lethbridge area, c.1943-1946. P19752908015-cP 


Other organizations in Lethbridge were targeted 
as potential security threats due to their alleged 
communist affiliations, including the Hungarian Hall 
society and the Ukrainian Labour and Farmers’ 


Temple — declared illegal nationally, and closed 
locally in June 1940.°7 Yet no ethnic group 
experienced the degree of discrimination as did 
Japanese-Canadians. After the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor by Japan in December 1941, the Canadian 
government took steps to maintain security within 
the country by evacuating Japanese families from the 
West Coast. Three hundred and seventy of these 
families, most of whom were Canadian citizens, 
settled on farms in the Lethbridge area, to perform 
forced labour in the beet fields.88 While their 
presence was very much resented in the smaller 
surrounding communities, except insofar as they 
provided much-needed cheap labour, Japanese- 
Canadians encountered outright opposition to their 
settlement in Lethbridge,®® providing the first 
indication of the hostile treatment which they would 
experience from the city in the following years. 
Local attitudes toward the Japanese are evident 
through characteristics of the city's popular culture; 
however, as was the case with the German prisoners, 
the most revealing aspect is perhaps the extent to 
which Japanese-Canadians remained segregated from 
the rest of the population — largely due to social 
rejection. 


In 1942 a discussion arose among City Council 
in which a number of members felt that it was 
necessary to bar the Japanese from beer parlours in 
the city. Mayor Elton expressed his fear that "it was 
not a condition for harmony when servicemen drank 
beer at one table and saw a group of Japanese at 
another.” One alderman raised the point that many 
Japanese were Canadian-bom, and good citizens; the 
reason for their discrimination was due to the fact 
that they were easily recognizable. Yet rather than 
argue against the proposal to bar Japanese altogether 
from bars, the alderman advocated a more “inclusive” 
exclusion, which would see other groups such as 
Germans and Italians also prevented from entering. 
By December, an announcement was made that by 
orders of the British Columbia Security Commission, 
all Japanese of all citizenship status in the province 
would be "deprived of the privilege of patronizing 
licensed premises."® It is interesting to note that the 
City Council's discussions had taken place months 
prior to this order coming into effect. Indeed, the 
City revealed its tendency toward discrimination in 
many ways. Japanese-Canadians were also prevented 
from taking any employment in the city, and when it 
was reported in September 1942 at. the meeting of 
the Lethbridge Board of Trade that a number of 
Japanese domestics were working in the city, the 
Secretary took the matter to the Chief of Police.®? 
Though no effective action was taken, the gesture is 
illustrative not only of the deeply-rooted anti- 
Japanese sentiment among residents of the city 
during the period, but also of the extent to which this 
popular opinion influenced government actions. 


The Second World War is often heralded as the 
ultimate victory of democracy over dictatorship; the 
achievement of a society working together toward a 
common goal of securing justice, freedom, and 


, Peace for all. In most respects, it was these things. 


At the same time, however, such a simplified view of 
the period from 1939 to 1945 ignores the 
complexities of a society at war. As the experience 
of Lethbridge during those six years reveals, there 
were many aspects of life which deviated from the 
ideal of complete social harmony and unity. 
Occurring simultaneously with Victory Bond drives, 
war work, benefit soccer matches, and tea and butter 
socials, was a great deal of drinking, prostitution, and 
crime. Yet while these were denounced for their 
potential harm to an orderly community or to a 
soldier's performance, they were nevertheless directly 
related to the war and to the images which it 
promulgated regarding the ideals of the male within 
it. The role of women became similarly ambiguous 


as a result of conflicting expectations created by 
wartime demands, and otherwise acceptable standards 
for women in the public sphere. By the same token, 
such things as overt expressions of dissent or the 
mere presence of particular identifiable ethnic 
minorities served the war effort by reinforcing those 
ideals which were deemed acceptable to society, 
providing convenient targets for harsh public 
sentiment. While not all of these aspects seem 
pleasant or desirable in retrospect, they nevertheless 
formed an important and integral component of the 
social structure and the underlying popular 
consciousness of the area during the Second World 
War. 





Japanese-Canadian evacuees arriving in Picture Butte from 
Mission, B.C., April; 1942. P19790283009-GP 
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Part 4: 
Facing the Future 


The war against Germany ended 7 May 1945, 
and like cities across Canada, Lethbridge welcomed 
the "glorious V-E Day"! with tremendous joy and 
relief. Public celebrations began as whistles, sirens, 
and church bells sounded throughout the city. 
Mayor Shackleford declared all stores and businesses 
closed at noon to allow crowds of people to 
congregate downtown at the Victory Square for a 
Thanksgiving service. At 10 p.m. some 10,000 
people took in a fireworks display and a huge 
bonfire which consumed the “hated swastika"? at the 
Barracks grounds, before closing the evening with a 
Victory Dance at the Arena. The following day, 
declared a national holiday, Hollywood stars Clare 
Trevor and George Murphy entertained a full house 
at the Capitol Theatre, after heading a Victory Parade 
of bands, officials, and flag-waving children. While 
Lethbridgians demonstrated a great deal of thanks 
and joy for the peace which had come at last, local 
celebrations were subdued in comparison to the riots 
and looting which accompanied mass hysteria in the 
larger centres, most notably Halifax.‘ Local police 
remarked after the celebrations, on the splendid 
behaviour of local residents, commenting that no 
disturbances whatsoever had occurred; two minor car 
accidents and one broken window were the only 
unfortunate results of cheerful but orderly city-wide 
jubilation.* 


Despite the public celebrations which marked the 
victory in Europe, the war was by no means over. It 
would be another three months before Japan was 
defeated, and not until spring of the following year 
that the last of the Canadian troops would find their 
way back home. As early as May 1945, complete 
control of liquor prices was restored to the provinces. 
However, the Wartime Prices and Trades Board 
wamed that on most counts "the controls are 
definitely not off."7 Still upcoming was the ninth 
and final Victory Loan drive in October 1945, which 
reminded citizens that "the job is not yet finished"; 
there were still many tasks to be completed and 
obligations to be fulfilled.* Lethbridge, along with 
the rest of Canada, continued to face such obstacles 
as the dangers of post-war inflation, the task of 
demobilizing military and civilian personnel, and the 
enormous implications of post-war development; in 
many ways peace was as daunting as the war had 
been. Yet the country had learned much from the 
Tecent experiences of the First World War, which had 
been followed by problems such as high inflation 
and the dislocation of returning soldiers; this time all 
levels of government began planning for the end of 
the war almost as soon as it began.? Alberta's Social 
Credit government drew up programs for post-war 
reconstruction, establishing a committee for the 
purpose of co-ordinating public input and ideas in 
March 1943. A local branch of the organization was 
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established as the Lethbridge Region Reconstruction 
Survey Committee, under the leadership of D. G. 
Oland.1° By 1944, the provincial government had 
devised comprehensive recommendations for 
reconstruction, designed to keep debt and taxation 
levels low during the transition period."* 
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VJ-Day souvenir program cover, c.1945. P19762553000-GM 


The closure of wartime facilities in Lethbridge 
did not coincide precisely with the end of the 
conflict either, but like the victory in general, 
occurred as part of a gradual process of 
demobilization. The first major signal of the 
denouement of war came nine months before its 
actual conclusion. By the fall of 1943 Canada had a 
full reserve of trained aircrew, and with the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan having reached its 
peak output of students, officials decided to reduce 
the operations of the program by forty per cent over 
the next year.'2 Among those facilities across 
Canada cited for closure was Lethbridge's No.8 
Bombing and Gunnery School. On 1 December 


1944, having graduated its final class, the No.8 
closed its doors.3 While the station was the second 
of eleven of its type to be dismantled across 
Canada," this was no reflection on its achievements. 
In his farewell message to the school, Mayor 
Shackleford noted the distinction which the facility 
had earned, commenting on the high esteem in 
which its personnel were held by local citizens 
during their stay..5 In contrast to the early closure of 
this facility was the relatively lengthy occupation of 
Camp 133. Rather than being sent directly home in 
the summer of 1945, prisoners held in Canada's 
internment camps were transferred to England 
before their final release, to assist with reconstruction 
there. The first group to leave Lethbridge departed 
in February 1946, while close to 4,000 others were 
detained as labour for the sugar beet harvest, finally 
departing for England a year and a half after the war 
had ended.'* 
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Rear page of No.8 B&G souvenir book The Chinook, c.1944. 
P19971021000-GM 

The return and re-establishment of military 
personnel — roughly 10% of the national and local 
populations}? — was perhaps among the greatest 
challenges, as well as one of the most carefully- 
planned processes, of dismantling the war. Upon 
their discharge from the service, soldiers, sailors, and 
air crew were entitled to a number of government 
benefits designed to ease their way back to "civvy 
street." They were given certain health benefits, a 
clothing allowance, a Rehabilitation grant if they had 
served over 6 months, and a free ride to wherever 
they had enlisted or to any destination of equal fare. 
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German P.O.W.s leaving Camp 133 for Germany, c.1946 

P19951018004-GP 
Several options offered returning veterans the 
opportunity to pick up where they had left off or 
begin anew. They were guaranteed their former jobs 
back, if such jobs still existed, or had the benefits of 
job placement agencies, job training, educational 
programs, or Unemployment Insurance if not. They 
could make application for assistance under the 
Veterans' Land Act, and could qualify for re- 
establishment credit, to be used toward the purchase 
of a home, business, or other investments in their 
future.* Non-governmental agencies cooperated in 
the re-establishment of military personnel as well, 
including local businesses such as Trans- Canada 
Airlines, which was a major employer of repatriated 
veterans.'? The Canadian Legion offered a different 
kind of support for ex-servicemen and ex- 
servicewomen, with the completion of a new 
Memorial Hall in 1950.2° Such measures served to 
reward those individuals who had enlisted, depending 
often on the type and length of service given. They 
also offered a measure of social security to men and 
women returning from war, faced with the need to 
"switch over again and pick up the threads where 
they left off."24 


Making the transition back to "normal" life was a 
difficult prospect in view of the time which had 
passed — up to six years — since many of these 
individuals had enlisted. Young men and women, 
many of whom joined the services straight out of 
high school, had matured forcibly and quickly 
through their experiences in far-away posts and 
overseas combat. Yet beyond these personal changes, 
the city to which they returned had also undergone 
subtle but important transformations, making their 
readjustment that much more difficult. The 
population in 1946 was now 16,522” — an increase 
of close to 2,000 residents since 1941 and of 3,000 
since a decade before. 
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The community had aged slightly during the war 
years, with 83% of the population now under the age 
of 55, compared to the 1936 total of 89%. Yet birth 
rates had begun to increase as early as 1941, peaking 
in 1943 and ushering in the baby-boom which 
would characterize the post-war period.” This 
increase was due in part to an ageing youth, who 
before the war had comprised the largest 
demographic group in the city. However, it can 
also be attributed to changing marriage patterns — 
in particular, the postponement of marriage during 
the Depression and its acceleration in the early years 
of the war. The war's effect on marriage patterns 
and family structure can also be seen in the post-war 
divorce rates, which in Alberta rose sharply by 350% 
between 1941 and 1946.% While actual divorcees in 
Lethbridge were relatively few, numbering only 72 
individuals in 1946,” the sudden increase in divorces 
granted immediately after the Second World War was 
mirrored throughout every province in Canada, 
declining only after 1947. A similar phenomenon 
had followed on the heels of the First World War as 
well,® suggesting the feelings of urgency and 
insecurity with which some of the early wartime 
marriages were perhaps arranged. At the same time, 
the high divorce rates also suggest a greater desire 
for rebirth and new beginnings underlying the 
atmosphere in which society would rebuild itself 
after the war. 


Immigration to Lethbridge had slowed 
considerably during the Depression, ceasing almost 
completely during the war”? and leaving the city in 
1946 with an ethnic composition closely resembling 
that of ten years before. The real growth in 
immigration to Lethbridge would come in the 
decade after the war, accounting in large measure for 
the near doubling of the city's total population 
between 1946 and 1956.” By 1951, the largest non- 
British ethnic groups in Lethbridge were of 
Scandinavian, Ukrainian, and Dutch origin. The city 
had also experienced an influx of Hungarians, 
Czechs and Slovaks, Poles, Germans, and some 
Italians during the first five years after the war. 
Almost entirely new to the city by that time were a 
number of French settlers, as well as a fairly large 
Japanese community?! — of whom several had been 
interned on sugar beet farms, migrating to the city 
after the war.2?_ The Scandinavians, for the most part, 
had arrived in the early 1940s from Saskatchewan, to 
assist in the construction of the Kenyon Field 
facilities and the POW camp.” Meanwhile a majority 
of the post-war European emigrants who settled in 
the city left their homes as political refugees or 
displaced persons, or as a result of poor economic 
conditions in their war-torn countries. Sugar beet 
farms in the area offered the most prevalent 
temporary employment to these new immigrants, 
who often worked as labourers while they settled and 
adjusted to the community.*4 The period of 
development in general saw an increasing cultural 
diversity in the city, in which only 60% by 1951 — 
compared to the 1936 level of 68% — claimed 
"British" origins. 
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Agriculture was among the few industries which 
had declined considerably by 1946, employing now 
less than half of the pre-war percentage of local 
residents, largely due to the decrease in grain 
farming. Mining experienced a similar but less 
substantial decline, while the manufacturing, 
construction, trade and commerce, and service 
industries all boomed. The greatest areas of growth 
were building construction, air transport, auto repair 
services, retail trade, and the manufacture of food 
and beverages, and iron and steel products. Defense 
services continued to employ 6.5% of the population 
in 1946, comprising the other main occupational 
industry in Lethbridge. Duplicating almost 
identically the pre-war trend, men outnumbered 
women in the workforce by a ratio of 3.5 to 1, 
despite the continued relatively equal numerical 
representation generally. However, while the types 
of jobs women were performing remained oriented 
largely to service and retail trade, women had a 
slightly greater presence than prior to the war in 
typically male-dominated industries. For example, 
in 1946 thirty-one Lethbridge women were 
employed in coal mining, construction, manufacture 
of iron and steel products, and auto repair and 
garages, compared to the nine who were involved in 
this type of work ten years earlier.** This represented 
a slight divergence from the patterns apparent in the 
late 1930s; nevertheless, the entry of women into the 
workforce during the war seems to have had a 
relatively short-lived effect on employment in the 
city. When peace resumed, so largely did the 
prevalent gender roles of the pre war period. 


The overall population growth, and the changing 
occupational trends in Lethbridge following the war, 
corresponded to an economic boom which changed 
the city's physical characteristics as well. Like the 
demographic changes, these trends also had their 
roots in the wartime period itself, and like virtually 
all aspects of wartime life, they were directly affected 
by the city's primary need to support the war effort. 
The most noted construction projects undertaken 
between 1939 and 1945 were the facilities built at 
Kenyon Field, as well as the infrastructure 
improvements required to accommodate the British 
Commonwealth Air Training schools.2? Generally, 
however, the city followed a policy of postponing 
projects which could wait until the war was over, 
creating a backlog of residential, industrial, and 
business developments worth an estimated two 
million dollars by May 1945.%* This contributed to a 
housing problem which developed in Lethbridge 
long before the end of the war, due to the number of 
Air Force personnel seeking accommodation in the 
city, as well as the growth in the city's population. 
Senator Buchanan noted a "very acute shortage of 
housing accommodation"*®® even after the No.8 
Bombing and Gunnery School closed its doors in 
late 1944, while the Home-Town News noted in June 
of 1945 that "as mushrooms pop up in rainy weather, 
so are new houses popping up in nearly all the 
vacant lots in the City." 





Opening ceremonies 


To help alleviate the demand for housing, the 
federal government established Wartime Housing 
Limited, which constructed small houses throughout 
the city.*1 Meanwhile a new sub-division, expected to 
accommodate over 75 homes, was planned for the 
Henderson Lake area. Other postponed municipal 
building projects, designed to modernize a growing 
urban centre, included a civic centre and a new city 
hall in the Barracks square. Meanwhile the most 
significant undertaking envisioned for post-war 
southern Alberta was the 13 million dollar St. Mary- 
Milk Rivers water development program, which was 
underway by 1946.2 


The new employment opportunities and 
increased prosperity during the war, combined with 
the scarcity of consumer goods such as cars, 
refrigerators, radios and washing machines, 
contributed to the general economic boom which 
followed the Second World War. Retail sales in 
Lethbridge climbed 76% in the first five years after 
1941, quadrupling by 1951.43 Not only does this 
reflect the abundant consumer demands engendered 
by the war period, it also suggests the enormous 
desire for normalcy and comfort which characterized 
the city after wartime demands and restrictions were 
no longer in force. Residents sought stability, 
security, and permanence, to the extent that any of 
these could be achieved through material means. 
Responding to this prevalent atmosphere, the city 
promoted itself as the antithesis of the turbulence 
and uncertainty which had reigned during the war. 
The Lethbridge Board of Trade invited new residents 
to enjoy the "new frontier of progress,” a "rich, 
radiant young region beckoning those who seek 
Security and more abundant living." By 1951, an 
economic survey of the city remarked that: 

Lethbridge is noted for its wide streets, neat and 


s Dam, 16 July 1951. 
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clean appearance, absence of trolley wires, 
plentiful supply of sunshine, and mild winters 
that provide ideal living conditions for those 
looking for a place to retire. One doesn't hear 
of anyone wanting to leave. . .*5 
Evidently, the city had successfully established a 
reputation, partly by its own making, as an area 
replete with the opportunities of a progressive urban 
centre, yet at the same time, one blessed with all the 
pleasant qualities of a mature, modest-sized, and 
comfortable community. 


In many ways, the popular culture of the city 
after the war reflected these characteristics as well. 
Again, as was the case with other aspects of life, the 
post-war period saw the gradual dissolution of some 
features unique to wartime, and a similar continuing 
process of resuming activities prevalent prior to the 
war, all concurrent with the introduction of new 
trends and activities. Most easily apparent, perhaps, 
was the disappearance of the Victory Loan 
campaigns, with their daily newspaper coverage, 
large public rallies and parades, team competitions, 
and constant reminders of the costs of waging the 
"battle of freedom."** Gone too were the gatherings 
for war work, the salvage drives, and the aerial blitzes 
which had sustained the underlying consciousness of 
total war. Yet, while the cause for such events had 
ceased, the trend toward organized, planned popular 
activities did not; nor did the government's role in 
them. In 1948, the City established a Civic 
Playground Commission under the leadership of 
George McKillop.” This expanded into a Recreation 
Commission of nine members appointed by City 
Council, headed by a full time Superintendent of 
Recreation. The purpose of the commission was to 
coordinate all artistic, cultural, musical, and sport 
activities in the city.“ 
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The trend was not new; as early as 1926 the City 
had established baseball and boxing commissions, 
demonstrating the early bureaucratic thrust in 
sports.*® Yet the post-war developments reflect the 
extent to which such organizational and 
administrative control was perhaps facilitated by the 
extreme governmental intervention into daily life 
during the war; by the late 1940s, it had become the 
norm. 


Other aspects of popular culture demonstrated 
the desire for re-establishment, peace, and stability, 
even prior to the Victory. By 1944, the cumulative 
wearying effects of war were becoming apparent in 
evening activities. The Lethbridge Herald 
commented in June 1944 that “night life in 
Lethbridge has lost its sparkle," noting a marked 
decline in downtown crowds and dances since the 
early years of war.*° Throughout North America, the 
energetic and excited big band music suffered a 
Similar misfortune amid the post-war retreat to the 
tranquility of suburbia, virtually disappearing by 
1947.51 Dances would continue to draw local crowds 
for another decade at least; however, the introduction 
of television and rock and roll music had a definite 
impact on attendance. After cutting back on regular 
dances, the Trianon Ballroom became primarily a 
venue for adults, while the Henderson Pavilion 
catered to the younger crowd until the late 1950s.%2 
Other symptoms of a young community uncertain of 
its constitution had also disappeared, or more 
accurately had gone underground. After the raids 
on the Segregated Area in 1944, open prostitution 
would no longer be a feature of the downtown core. 
Nor would drinking be viewed by large segments of 
society as a moral problem to be dealt with by 
Sweeping reforms such as prohibition —— such 
measures had been abandoned long before the war. 
Although alcohol would continue to be an extremely 
important feature of popular culture, its role had 
changed somewhat. Rather than being seen as a 
social ill, or a vice distracting military personnel 
from their main duties, its role as a catalyst for 
comradery and group cohesion took on new 
importance, contributing to the increasing 
acceptance of drink as a social convention during 
peacetime. The popularity of alcohol during the war 
may also have contributed indirectly to the 
relaxation of liquor laws across Canada by the late 
1950s, and the transformation of public drinking 
establishments from the segregated, dreary pubs of 
the 1930s and 1940s, to the more permissive and 
pleasant licenced restaurants and cocktail lounges of 
the later period.% 


Unlike Victory Bond drives, dancing, and open 
prostitution, other activities grew in importance to the 
local popular culture after the war. Stage 
entertainment, which had declined somewhat during 
the early 1940s, experienced a revival as early as 
1946, though it was not until the following year that 
it neared pre-war proportions. Minstrel shows, 
circuses, and full theatrical productions all resumed, 
along with continued variety shows. Plays continued 
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to be produced by churches, including St. 
Augustine's, St. Patrick’s, Southminster, and LDS 
Churches, as well as schools — most notably 
Lethbridge Collegiate — and service clubs. The 
Kinsmen Club sponsored a variety show in March 
1947, the I.0.D.E. a Fun Parade in May of 1948 and 
1949, and the Rotary Club a minstrel show in 
February 1950. Meanwhile, theatrical groups which 
had disbanded for the duration of the war continued 
their activities where they had left off. The local 
YMCA Little Theatre and Social Education Club, as 
well as the LDS Church's Mutual Improvement 
Association staged frequent plays, while the visiting 
University of Alberta Provincial Players put on 
almost yearly productions in the city..5 Drama 
groups as well as other arts clubs were organized into 
the Allied Arts Council in 1949, in an effort to 
enrich the city's cultural activities. This council 
included such clubs as the Writers’ Club, the Sketch 
Club, and the Ballet Committee, to name but a few,** 
and is another example of the increasing control and 
organization of cultural activities occurring in the 
city during the period. 


Sports were an ever-popular form of 
entertainment, enjoying the benefit of modern and 
well-equipped facilities in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. The long-awaited Civic Sports Centre was 
finally opened in 1949, offering Lethbridgians the 
use of a skating and curling rink, a swimming pool, a 
race track and soccer field, lawn bowling greens, 
tennis courts, and facilities for boxing, basketball, 
and badminton.’ This was a major addition to the 
city's recreational opportunities, yet represented only 
one of several available sports venues. The 
Henderson Fastball Stadium celebrated its grand 
opening in May 1946, with an attendance of three 
thousand spectators.** Altogether by 1953, there 
were five major parks, three swimming pools, two 
other ball parks, a soccer field, two golf courses, and 
six skating rinks, of which the Civic Ice Centre was 
the only indoor venue.*? Sports clubs enjoyed high 
membership, with the most popular activities being 
bowling, golf, and curling. In this atmosphere, 
regular leagues enjoyed a revival, and Lethbridge 
teams resumed their prominence in local and 
provincial amateur sport. In hockey, the Native Sons 
won their first provincial hockey title in 1947, while 
the Maple Leafs went on to win the World Hockey 
Championship in the 1950-51 season.% 


Coupled with the increasing organization of 
popular culture after the war, was the equally 
pervasive trend toward commercialization. This is 
evident to some extent within art and sports, but is 
nowhere more pronounced than in the various forms 
of mass entertainment. Movies continued to hold the 
fascination of Lethbridge theatre-goers, and in 1950 
and 1951 respectively, the city was graced with the 
addition of the Paramount and the Greenacres Drive- 
In theatres. This added a seating capacity of 1050 
viewers to the wartime limit of 1849, in addition to 
the 560 cars and 100 walk-ins which the drive-in 
could accommodate.“ The opening of the drive-in 


also signaled the burgeoning of the automobile after 
the war, and the impact which it would have on the 
movement and types of leisure activities in which 
people would engage — not to mention its status as a 
cultural phenomenon on its own.® Closely related to 
cinema was the emergence of the television in the 
early 1950s, which would change the nature of 
popular culture and the lifestyles of North 
Americans in a more profound way than perhaps 
any previous medium or event had during this 
century, including the war. Commercial television 
came to Lethbridge in 1955 with the formation of 
CJLH-TV by CJOC Radio and the Lethbridge 
Herald. Not only did the T.V. add yet another new 
luxury item to the homes of post-war Lethbridgians, 
it also placed them within the sphere of American 
popular culture even more firmly and decisively than 
movies or popular music had done. 


The various forms of entertainment and leisure 
in the decade following the close of the Second 
World War are useful indicators of the social 
transformation engendered by the war. In 
juxtaposing them to the prevalent values, attitudes, 
and activities shared by a majority of Lethbridge 
residents during the wartime period, they also 
provide an excellent means of understanding the 
myriad ways in which locals participated in the 
creation and success of "total war," as well as the ways 
in which daily life changed or remained the same 
through those six years. As the enormous material, 
financial, and personal contributions of Lethbridge 
residents would suggest, there was overwhelming 
local support for Canada's participation in the 
overseas conflict. Moreover, Lethbridge was not 
alone in achieving an impressive record. Through 
full-scale industrial and agricultural production, 
Canada as a whole become the largest per capita 
producer of war goods of all Allied nations during 
the Second World War.*’ The country raised $8.8 
billion for wartime purposes, in addition to countless 
contributions in the form of voluntary services to 
both home front and overseas causes. The 
government's role in generating this support through 
such means as propaganda posters, films, 
motivational speeches and various other media was 
undeniably significant. There were also plenty of 
purely selfish reasons for taking a job in a factory or 
investing one's money in savings bonds — especially 
if there was nothing to purchase anyway. Yet 
Lethbridge's example demonstrates that there was 
nevertheless widespread consensus in the goals of 
war and the means by which it would be won. 


A vital part of this consensus was the presence in 
popular sentiment of strong patriotic ties to Great 
Britain. A majority of the voluntary services 
arranged in Lethbridge after 1939 provided support 
to “relatives and fellow countrymen in the 
Motherland.”® The Imperial Order of the Daughters 
of the Empire, a patriotic womens’ organization, was 
actively involved in the war effort as a major service 
organization, providing an outlet for individual 
contributions and an extremely important form of 
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support to the government. In addition to their 
efforts, funds such as the Queen's Canadian Fund, the 
Bundles for Britain campaign, or the Milk for Britain 
Fund, collected and distributed money and supplies 
directly to bombed-out areas of Great Britain. 
Meanwhile, the I.0.D.E. remarked in an orientation 
handbook created for war brides arriving in Canada 
that "you have but moved from one happy domain 
to another of the free and united peoples of His 
Majesty's Allegiance."7° Despite Canada's 
independent declaration of war in September of 
1939, it was obvious that a great deal of the country's 
actions would be determined by its ties to the 
monarchy. At the same time, however, the 
generation that went to war was perhaps the last to 
feel such ties in any truly meaningful way. The 
baby-boomers, and all subsequent generations, 
would experience a Canada whose identity was not 
only influenced by increasing cultural diversity, but 
which was also much more imbued with American 
music, American movies, and American television, 
than the "privilege of citizenship in an Empire 
founded on the eternal laws of freedom and 
justice,"7! 


The large-scale support for the war in Lethbridge 
also depended to a significant extent on group 
cohesion, and the unanimous agreement on the 
values and goals of society. Thus, despite a long 
tradition of ethnic and cultural diversity in the city, 
the community in the early 1940s projected not only 
an overwhelming identification with British values 
and concerns, it also displayed a very limited 
tolerance of particular minority groups which 
challenged this identity. Hutterites and Mennonites 
who, out of religious and moral principle, refused to 
take up arms with the rest of the country, were 
labeled with discriminatory terms such as “conchie" 
and subjected to unjust laws with regards to rights to 
land and property. Germans in the internment camp 
were obvious targets of harsh sentiments, though 
personal experiences and encounters between 
prisoners and residents suggest that these feelings 
were perhaps more virulent on the surface than they 
were deeply-rooted. Japanese-Canadians, on the 
other hand, sustained widespread discrimination on 
the part of all levels of government and citizenry. 


Some of the pre- and post-war developments 
with regards to these particular communities would 
suggest that rather than being based solely on 
perceived threats to security or on wartime hysteria, 
much of this treatment was related to widespread 
Nativist sentiments already present before the war.7? 
For example, land regulations continued to 
discriminate against Hutterites in southern Alberta up 
to twenty years after the end of the war,”? while, 
conversely, the acceptance of Germans in the 
community resumed largely when the conflict 
ended. Immigration laws permitted their entry into 
Canada as early as 1947, while at least two of the 
former prisoners of war from Camp 133 even 
returned after their release, making Lethbridge their 
permanent home.’?> The wartime treatment of 


Japanese-Canadians had much to do with strong anti- 
Japanese sentiments on the part of the majority, who 
considered them to be "unassimilable" — sentiments 
which had been especially pronounced in British 
Columbia as early as the 1890s,”° but which were 
nevertheless shared locally. Though they were 
partially compensated for property losses, permitted 
to retum to their homes on the coast, and given the 
vote by 1949,77 the treatment which Japanese- 
Canadians sustained during the early 1940s 
nevertheless demonstrates the way in which the war 
promoted an ideal of social homogeneity, 
legitimizing existing discriminatory sentiment as well 
as justifying such drastic measures as internment and 
legalized discrimination. 


The popular culture of the wartime period in 
Lethbridge suggests that the war had a profound 
impact on the city and its residents. Many of the 
changes effected by the overseas combat proved to 
be temporary distortions of "normal" life, including 
the new routines and habits imposed by shortages, 
rationing, and strict laws. Other more temporary 
social changes included the integration of individuals 
into a broader social sphere of activity. Much of the 
war effort involved convincing the individual to 
sacrifice immediate personal needs for the greater 
cause; that this was largely achieved is easily 
perceived in the self-initiated formation of groups 
such as the McLean War Workers, the origination by 
two Lethbridge women of the Halloween Milk for 
Britain Campaign, or the ongoing knitting of 
garments and assembly of comfort parcels by 
countless individuals throughout the war. Such 
activities were outwardly-focused and based on 
community interest. They offered a place for 
prominent citizens to assert themselves in positions 
of leadership, and to play an active role in 
determining the social values which would sustain 
wartime morale and post-war growth. While 
volunteerism and civic participation undeniably 
preceded the war and persisted afterward, once the 
over-riding cause for these activities was removed, a 
majority of Lethbridgians seemed more than happy 
to reinvest their energies into artistic clubs, sporting 
activities, or personal endeavors. Like post-war 
society in North America in general, they turned 
their attentions to consuming rather than giving, 
retreating to the more individualized ideals of 
suburbia, drive-in theatres, and television. 


While the changes which the efforts of arming 
and supplying a war had brought to the city were in 
many cases temporary, they were nevertheless so 
profound that the process of demobilization and re- 
establishment required an adjustment almost as 
Significant as the initial mobilization had 
necessitated. The war created an overwhelming 
desire for normalcy, which showed itself during the 
course of the conflict in the common desire for 
temporary relief and release through cinema, sports, 
and dancing. In the years after the war, the future 
became much more important than memories of the 
recent past.78 
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The desire for re-establishment — the wish to 
somehow make up for the past six years — was so 
strong as to precipitate the creation of a new vision 
of peacetime society which was almost as powerful as 
that of society at war. This new vision included the 
ideals of domesticity, material well-being, secure and 
long-term employment, and stable family life. Even 
the leisure activities reflected this ideal, in their well- 
ordered, organized, and planned inclinations. Of 
course, reality did not always fulfill such visions. 
There were growing pains which accompanied the 
expansion and prosperity of post-war Lethbridge, 
including continued shortages of houses, furniture, 
and cars.77 Many eagerly-awaited eligible young 
men retumed from service with war brides, evidently 
no longer eligible; meanwhile family life was often 
marred by drinking habits picked up during the war, 
or the distance between married couples created by 
years of separation and vastly different experiences 
of the war. Yet the post-war period in southern 
Alberta was full of “green acres" and "golden 
opportunities"®° for young families to build 
comfortable homes. Society did seem to have 
matured, having grown out of big band music and 
into more slow-paced leisure sports such as golf or 
bowling — a transformation which represented 
perhaps the most permanent reaction to the 
turbulent, anxious, and unsettling years of the 
Second World War. 


Lethbridge’s wartime experience was far from 
unique. In many ways, the city provides an ideal 
opportunity for examining the impact of the war on 
society, as it was large enough to experience the 
employment patterns, the diverse wartime activities, 
and the popular cultural trends of other urban 
centres across Alberta and Canada. Yet its 
population was still around 15,000, allowing it to 
retain many characteristics of a small community. 
The establishment of the British Commonwealth Air 





Training schools, for example, was significant 
enough as to elicit comments from the Calgary 
Herald regarding the economic implications of the 
scheme to its neighbouring community." The influx 
of men under the BCATP was also so noteworthy as 
to cause a visiting music teacher to comment about 
their potential in distracting young ladies from their 
studies.*? At the same time, the popular culture in the 
city during the war demonstrates that Lethbridge was 
not an isolated community experiencing a sudden 
integration into a vastly larger reality solely as a 
result of the war. The city during the period was 
very much in tune with trends apparent elsewhere. 
The musical influences and types of bands which 
played locally closely resembled those emanating 
from the United States; youths appropridted the 
zoot-suit fashions of big-city American gangs; the 
jive and jitterbug caught on among teen-age dance 
crowds; locals tuned in to broadcasted NHL games; 
the most virulent nation-wide forms of 
discrimination against minority groups found fertile 
ground among local populations; and concerns 
about prostitution, drinking, and V.D. were as 
widespread in the city as they were anywhere. 
Although the precise forms which the war took in 
Lethbridge may have varied somewhat from those in 
other centres, the ways in which members of the 
community integrated the wartime experience into 
their everyday lives was largely similar to those 
across the prairies, and in many respects, to those 
across the continent. 
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At the same time, Lethbridge'’s experience from 
1939 to 1945 provides an ideal opportunity for 
examining the ways in which a nation so far 
physically removed from the theatres of war as 
Canada, was able to participate in such an active and 
extensive way. The war in Lethbridge was not about 
bombing, nor destruction, nor death, except perhaps 
among those with memories of combat in the First 
World War. In this respect, the broader Canadian 
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experience differed greatly from that of other 
western powers involved in the war, except the United 
States. For the most part, citizens on the home front 
encountered very little suffering beyond the wounds 
caused by losing a loved one or the discomfort of 
giving up their luxuries and conveniences. In 
Lethbridge, the war was translated into movies, pop 
songs, and Victory Loan speeches in the downtown 
square; for the most part it was about ideals and 
principles. It involved the seeming daunting task of 
securing liberty, justice and peace against an enemy 
whose tyrannical and dictatorial ambitions citizens 
learned from posters, movies, or Current stereotypes 
of "foreigners." Yet this battle, waged on the home 
front, was arguably as important as that fought 
overseas, and was as much a part of the final victory 
achieved. Its success owes a great deal to the vast 
role of popular culture, which not only served to 
form and disseminate society's ideals, but also helped 
to maintain high levels of support throughout six 
years of war. In sustaining morale among the 
fourteen or fifteen thousand Lethbridge residents 
and ten million other Canadians — be it by 
rewarding participation and contributions to the war, 
or by providing respite from its endless demands — 
popular culture was arguably one of the most 
valuable tools of Victory. 


Historians generally agree that the Second World 
War was for Canada a truly “national experience," 
marking the emergence of the country as a confident 
and independent nation into world affairs.** In many 
ways, the experience of Lethbridge during the period 
supports this claim. The activities and daily routines 
of local residents were often very similar to those 
which they performed prior to and after the war; the 
popular culture in the city also demonstrates a great 
deal of continuity with trends extending in either 
direction far beyond the first and last years of 
conflict. The main difference was that from 1939 to 
1945, there was a unifying cause underlying virtually 
all actions and consciousness. If the Second World 
War was a national experience, then it was so in 
various ways beyond the country’s independent 
declaration of war, or the recognition it achieved 
through the contribution of men and arms to the 
Allied cause. As the study of Lethbridge would 
suggest, the war was also a national experience from 
the perspective of the majority of Canadians who 
never wore a uniform and never marched in ranks. 
It was so in that for six years, all Canadians, whether 
they supported the war or not, were immersed in the 
pervasive culture of total war. It was also so in that 
during those six years, virtually everything was 
driven by a sense of purpose and the single goal of 
Victory, which a majority of ordinary citizens proved 
more than willing to do their part in achieving. 
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Areal photograph below of Lethbridge looking East, two aircraft flying over the city are the blurry image as seen at 7:00 o’clock near 





centre of photograph. El Rancho Motor Hotel and Sea Cadet Hall are both in place, this suggests a cal1950 view. Pi9891049056-GP 
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Above, North Lethbridge looking toward West South West, P.O.W. Camp 133 in the foreground, cal945. _P19861128005-GP 


Below, East Lethbridge looking toward North West. 
The intersection of 4 Avenue and 25 Street South is centred in this view, cal945. _P19730225008-GP 








